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At first sight the novels of Mr. Galsworthy seem to be primarily 
distinguished by the excellence of their style. The imagination 
shown in them is not remarkable. There are no great, tragic char- 
acters; no man nor woman whose emotions the reader is forced willy- 
nilly to share; and that lesser kind of imagination which excites the 
reader to marvel at variety and complexity of event, Mr. Gals- 
worthy gives small proof of possessing. It is true that in his novels, 
unlike his plays, he does not experiment with technique. The prison 
scene in Justice, the auction scene in his The Skin Game cannot be 
paralleled in his fiction. Nevertheless it may appear, as some hostile 
critics have declared, that Mr. Galsworthy is only a craftsman, only 
the possessor of a fine instrument which he lacks the wit to turn to 
any noble purpose. I mention this charge, though I believe it to have 
small foundation, because it cannot be refuted by any appeal to 
direct experience of Mr. Galsworthy’s work, which, aesthetically 
considered, is amusing, but not great. The reputation won by Mr. 
Galsworthy, however, is deserved by him. Novels in which he deals 
with human passions—for example, The Dark Flower—are amusing 
and nothing more. Novels by which he is remembered contain quite 
different qualities: to understand and assess them, two facts must 
be taken into account. 

The first fact is that Mr. Galsworthy, unlike most of his con- 
temporaries, was born and has lived at the very heart of the civili- 
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zation he criticizes. Mr. Shaw is Anglo-Irish, and therefore a lively 
critic, as Sheridan and Wilde were before him, of the old country 
by which his ancestors were sent to garrison foreign parts. Mr. Wells 
is the son of a struggling tradesman—who was also a professional 
athlete—and a lady’s maid. Both were able to combine with some 
intellectual contempt for the British system of social organization a 
sense that the system was unjust. But Mr. Galsworthy is a member 
of the rather-upper-middle class of England, which may be defined 
as the class which the English policeman is especially employed to 
protect. The aristocrat is at home in all countries because anywhere 
he meets persons speaking the same language and thinking the same 
thoughts as his own. The tradesman or artisan finds everywhere a 
market for his skill. But the British squire and the British profes- 
sional man are lost when they leave their native parts. Britain is 
not governed by them, but in their interests is Britain governed. 
They supply most of the personnel for the job, and until recently, if 
not still, their opinions determined their country’s policy. 

The second fact is that Mr. Galsworthy is an unusually sensitive 
member of his class. Had he been more callous, perhaps he would 
never have written novel nor play, poem nor essay, but would have 
sat comfortably in home or office listening to the heavy tread of the 
policeman on his beat. Mr. Galsworthy could not help reflecting on 
the fate of persons less happily circumstanced. He asked certain 
questions, such as these: “Have not we driven from our doors to- 
gether with all other examples of discomfort, that most uncomfort- 
able of things—beauty? Are we not, in the enjoyment of our secu- 
rity, unimaginatively harsh upon the insecure?” With those ques- 
tions an artist was born. 

It follows that Mr. Galsworthy has been able to temper justice 
with mercy. Often, it must be admitted, the latter has approached 
the maudlin stage. Often he seems to have spent his admirable pity 
in maunderings as ineffective as they were sentimental. Al! the same, 
he happens to have done good practical work. By him the laws of 
this country are said to have been modified, and though it may not 
be, as it probably is, true, that Mr. Winston Churchill was inspired 
by him to reform the English prison system, it is certain that he has 
awakened in many bosoms a new sympathy with the poor and help- 
iess. 
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Another consequence of his upbringing is that Mr. Galsworthy 
is not, in any sense of that word, radical. He is, rather, a mild pro- 
gressive. The alien critic of British civilization can deal in happily 
simple, and sharply contrasted, blacks and whites. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy knows too much about the classes he describes to be able to 
denounce them as bloodsuckers or as fools. He has been affected 
himself by the upper-middle-class tradition. He understands, if he 
does not wholly accept, their point of view. Therefore, while others 
sweepingly denounce the bourgeoisie, Mr. Galsworthy suggests to 
the bourgeois that a little more of kindness and of tolerance would 
suit him well, and give the disinherited more pleasure than it will 
cost the bourgeois pain. 

A lesser man might have competently illustrated these ideas, 
without interesting anyone alien to the peculiar society which he 
was describing. How is it, then, that Mr. Galsworthy’s work is 
popular outside Britain, outside, even, the English-speaking races? 
The answer must be found in the acuteness of his reasoning. Mr. 
Galsworthy is a close student of his own country, and writes always 
in his native idiom about his usual environment. But what he has 
to say can, mutatis mutandis, be applied to any society. In examining 
one form of civilization he has come to conclusions which are perti- 
nent to all forms. These conclusions may indifferently be described 
under either of two heads: justice and property. 

Justice, in the long run, is best expressed in a code of rules which 
a company of civilized persons agree to observe. The barbarian is 
subject to force, or accident, or a tyrant’s caprice. The civilized man 
knows a code, and is assured that anyone unfaithful to that code can 
be brought to book. But it does happen that, men and things being 
what they are, human justice is not coextensive with society, so that 
the less important members of society are unjustly penalized. Jus- 
tice breaks down, in the play of that name, because a fool is punished 
for his folly out of all proportion; in The Silver Box because what in 
the rich man was pardoned and even concealed, as a drunken freak, 
became in the poor man a crime; in The White Monkey because a 
trusted employee who abused the trust by theft has to be discharged, 
if not prosecuted, lest the example of unpunished theft be followed 
by his co-workers. Justice, Mr. Galsworthy sighs, is justice, and I 
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cannot strongly complain against persons who would enforce it. 
Would that it were more subtle and more supple! 

Behind the sense of justice lies the sense of property. May not a 
man do what he likes with his own? No, answers Mr. Galsworthy, 
if “his own” are his wife, his children, and his dependents. This lust 
for possession is an evil desire, though evil not in itself, but more 
noticeably in its accidents. The husband does not own his wife, nor 
the father the children. “But this long tale,”” Mr. Galsworthy writes 
in his preface to The Forsyte Saga, “‘is an intimate incarnation of the 
disturbance that Beauty effects in the lives of men.” Read, for 
Beauty, Freedom; and, for Freedom, the passions and needs which 
no society has yet been able to satisfy. The art of Mr. Galsworthy is 
fundamentally a criticism of success framed in the light of what suc- 
cess has failed to take into account, criticism of the heritage of civili- 
zation by one civilized man who has unusual sympathy with the dis- 
inherited, of the strong by the weak, of the proud by the humble. 
And so, intensely local, British as Mr. Galsworthy may be, his chal- 
lenging work has been translated into many foreign languages, is 
known as well at Prague as at Preston, at Munich as at Manchester, 
since his criticisms of British civilization can be applied with nearly 
equal force to any other variety. 

What has been said amounts to this: that Mr. Galsworthy, 
though a competent novelist, as he is a competent playwright, is 
essentially the critic and historian of contemporary social develop- 
ments. If proof of this hypothesis still be needed, it may be found 
in the series of four novels called The Man of Property, In Chancery, 
To Let, and The White Monkey. The first three of these have been 
reprinted under the title of The Forsyte Saga, and have been de- 
scribed by their author as a picture of the “ripeness, decline and 
fall-off” of the Victorian Era. It is noticeable that Soames Forsyte, 
who was in Mr. Galsworthy’s youth a mean, meager, and contempt- 
ible adversary of beauty and truth, is shown in the later stages as a 
rather fine old man. But, bad or good, disparaged or exalted, Soames 
remains the type of the British upper middle class, essentially the 
person whom society protects. Ideas of beauty and truth change, 
but Soames remains, tenaciously occupant of the judgment seat 
whence, commercially, if not finally, all ideas of truth and beauty 
are judged. 
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The historian dominates the novels. In the briefer stories and 
sketches the critic—we might almost say, the moralist—is more 
sharply shown. Thus The Grand Jury shows us the kind and ineffec- 
tive citizen tempted to cry to the incorrigible thief: “Jenny Pilson! 
Jenny Pilson! It was I who bred you and surrounded you with evil! 
It was I who caught you for being what I made you! I brought your 
bill in true! I judged you and caged you! Jenny Pilson! Jenny Pil- 
son!” The same sense of society’s limitations sets the juror pitying 
the poor drab whose word he and his fellows had refused to take 
against that of the “respectable’”’ man who had cheated her. 

The impulse I had been having to press on her the money, died within me; 
I felt suddenly it would be another insult. From the movement of her fingers 
about her heart I could not but see that this grief of hers was not about the 
money. It was the inarticulate outburst of a bitter sense of deep injustice; of 
all the deep wondering at her own fate that went about with her behind that 
broad stolid face and bosom. The loss of the money was but a symbol of the 
furtive, hopeless insecurity she lived with day and night, now forced into the 
light for herself and all the world to see. She felt it suddenly a bitter, unfair 
thing. This beastly little man did not share her insecurity. None of us shared 
it—none of us who had brought her down to this. And quite unable to explain 
to her how natural and proper it all was, I only murmured: “I am sorry, awfully 
sorry,” and fled away. 


Which was very nice, but not, I fear, even spiritually helpful. 

It remains to consider how, and with what measure of success, 
Mr. Galsworthy has grappled with the difficulties inherent in his own 
temper and in his philosophy. Now, pity is an emotion, but work 
written solely in that key tends to become lachrymose. The reader is 
depressed without being assisted, and the pathos itself may dwindle 
into sentimentality. Especially must this be threatened when, as 
here, the object of the author’s pity is not “the miserable condition 
of humanity,” the sufferings which men must endure because they 
are men, but the accidental victims of particular injustice. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s corrective, not always efficacious, is irony, which appears 
under two different forms. As he invariably associates sensitiveness 
with weakness, he is able to mitigate his pity by smiling at the piti- 
ful. Thus, before we have had time to find the juror’s sorrow ex- 
travagant in its unrestraint, we are recalled to common things; now, 
when he is urged to apologize to Jenny Pilson, by the interruption 
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of a polite official; now, when he does actually apologize to the drab, 
by the conventional turn his apology takes. But this irony is often 
so shadowy that one may doubt whether it is intended. Most prob- 
ably the juror was deliberately mocked. But when we are told, of a 
very sympathetic character, that he was cremated, and by his special 
wish no one attended that ceremony or wore black for him, our smiles 
at Jolyon’s dandyism in death and at this logical sequel to his sensi- 
tiveness in life seem to surpass what the author desired. The other 
form of irony employed is less personal, and if the epithet be allowed, 
less finicky: irony which plays with the eternal differences between 
truth and illusion. This is to be seen at its best in the setting of 
Old-Timothy Forsyte’s decay, culminating in his amazing will. 

The line between sentiment and sentimentality is differently 
drawn by every reader, but the most indulgent will allow that more 
than once in his fiction Mr. Galsowrthy has crossed to the wrong 
side of the line, though not through any cheap sensationalism. We 
need not dwell on this, since The Forsyte Saga and its sequel are the 
novels by which Mr. Galsworthy should, and long will, be judged, 
and there nothing, I think, not even the Interlude of the Indian 
Summer, is properly to be classed as sentimentality. He has proved 
less successful in coping with another difficulty. More interested in 
ideas than in persons, he is therefore inclined to make his characters 
the mere figures of an allegory; as such, or, at best, as social types, 
they must appear when detached from the large and solid frame- 
work of contemporary history. 

Yet Soames Forsyte with his daughter Fleur have been de- 
scribed as masterpieces of portraiture, likely to be remembered and 
familiarly quoted by future generations as a Becky Sharp, a Micaw- 
ber, and a Newcome are quoted by us today. The comparison, how- 
ever, is vitiated by an important fact. The classes of which Becky, 
Micawber, Newcome are types had not been discovered before their 
representatives’ creation; might be said, with a little of exaggeration, 
to be nature’s mimicry of Dickens’ and Thackeray’s art. Moreover, 
if we can occasionally detect in living persons a likeness to the Vic- 
torian heroes and heroines, it will not be because of any Victorianism 
in them. A pert adventuress will not remind us of Becky by reason 
of her hankering after the fashions of Waterloo, nor an engaging 
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wastrel recall Micawder by the tightness of his trousers. But Fleur is 
meaningless except as a criticism of post-war girls, and Soames can- 
not be imagined, except as an abstract joy in ownership, apart from 
the times in which he grew rich. While Becky, one feels, might have 
walked naturally in Athens, and further complicated Alcibiades’ 
career, Fleur is too faint to lade with her perfumes the faintest breeze 
that blew about the Acropolis. Soames, like Sir Tunbelly Clumsy 
and Squire Western, is sunk deep in the history of his times and 
country, is not an immortal spirit like Newcome, or even Bumble. 

If this be true of characters so prominent as Soames and Fleur, it 
is still more plainly true of the lesser Forsytes. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the tea-time discussion between Jolly and Val, which ends: 


And they sat awkwardly staring past each other, having pitched on their 
pet points of snobbery. For Jolly was forming himself unconsciously on a set 
whose motto was: ‘‘We defy you to bore us. Life isn’t half long enough, and 
we’re going to talk faster, and more crisply, do more and know more, and dwell 
less on any subject than you can possibly imagine. We are the best, made of 
wire and whipcord.” And Val was unconsciously forming himself on a set 
whose motto was: “We defy you to interest or excite us. We have had every 
sensation, or if we haven’t, we pretend we have. We are so exhausted with living 
that no hours are too small for us. We will lose our shirts with equanimity. We 
have flown fast and are past everything. All is cigarette smoke. Bismillah!” 
Competitive spirit, bone deep in the English, was obliging these two young For- 
sytes to have ideals; and at the close of a century ideals are mixed. The aris- 
tocracy had, etc. 


This is fine talk about 1899. But it flattens out—does it not?— 
Val and Jolly. 

Figures of allegory though the characters be, it would be unfair 
to suggest that any of the novels shows the vagueness and flimsiness 
usual in modern allegorical writings. If The Forsyte Saga, history 
apart, is the study “of disturbing Beauty infringing on a possessive 
world”’; if The White Monkey, like the picture after which it is named, 
may be described now in Greene’s words as “civilisation, caught 
out,” now in Michael’s as “He won’t be happy till he gets it, but he 
doesn’t know what it is,” and generally as a study of how the Brave- 
hearts sojourned in the City of Despair; still the symbolism is not so 
crude, nor the detail so simple, that the continuous reference to 
general ideas is allowed to become oppressive. It has to be remem- 
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bered, too, that his generalizations are those of the historian or the 
lawyer, never of the metaphysician, and the former, unlike the lat- 
ter, are unable even in their most abstract thought to forget the 
presence of the ordinary world. 

Mr. Galsworthy’s style has consistently improved. In concen- 
tration, color, pregnancy, it is now all that can be desired for his 
purpose, though no cadence of any charm, nor any of the imagina- 
tive flashes which split the texture of words to give the reader a 
glimpse of realities behind, is to be expected. His material is ar- 
ranged clearly and in order. A mind of considerable caliber, well 
trained and well exercised, is busily employed, and fancy is kept 
encaged, or permitted a brief flutter through a dramatic monologue. 

This passage, haphazardly selected from his latest novel, may 
serve as illustration: 

The girl Victorine, restored to comparative health, had not regained her 
position in the blouse department of Messrs. Boney Blayds and Co. They had 
given her some odd sewing, but not of late, and she had spent much time trying 
to get work less uncertain. Her trouble was—had always been—her face. It was 
unusual. People did not know what to make of a girl who looked like that. Why 
employ one who without qualification of wealth, rank, fashion, or ability (so far 
as they knew) made them feel ordinary? For—however essential to such as 
Fleur and Michael—dramatic interest was not primary in the manufacture or 
sale of blouses, in the fitting on of shoes, the addressing of envelopes, making up 
of funeral wreaths, or the other ambitions of Victorine. Behind those large dark 
eyes and silent lips, what went on? It worried Boney Blayds and Co., and the 
more wholesale forms of commerce. The lurid professions—film super, or man- 
nequin—did not occur to one of self deprecating nature born in Putney. 


How hardly they rattle, these crisp sentences, how inexorably con- 
fine Victorine to her fate! Shall we pause to fondle the just epithet, 
“Jurid,” or to deplore the inopportune and inadequate irony of 
Putney—which is quite a pleasant suburb of London, and more 
likely than most to give recruits to the pictures and the stage? No, 
to applaud the workmanship is enough. 

The influence, if not the reputation, of Mr. Galsworthy reached 
its greatest height a dozen years ago. In England, at least, it has 
since declined, though his art has improved, and some of the blame 
may be awarded to detraction, as ever following in the train of suc- 
cess, but most to a change in social conditions. There were plenty of 
gentler Forsytes before the war who found in Mr. Galsworthy’s 
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criticisms an expression of their own, and hoped like him for an ex- 
tension to the poor of the security given themselves by the posses- 
sion of private or assured incomes, while like him they accepted 
civilization as essentially good, though needing further refinement. 
Even Mr. Galsworthy’s slight absurdities were theirs too. In short, 
Mr. Galsworthy, we can see nowadays, was the Tityrus of the Brit- 
ish Liberals then in power. His influence has shared in the Liberal 
decline. And he in his writings tends to turn from distinguishing 
between better Forsytes and worse, and to interpret with general 
sympathy, after the shock of war, to a ruder and less fortunate 
generation the virtues and the strength of threatened Forsytism. 

This Forsyte Saga, it has been said, will rank as social history 
with the novels of Balzac. Allowance must be made for the absence 
from Mr. Galsworthy of Balzac’s creative force and demoniac imag- 
ination; must be made, too, for the mediocrity of the Forsytes them- 
selves as compared with even that unfortunate perfumer, Birotteau. 
Otherwise, strictly read, the claim is not excessive. What Balzac did 
to paint the insurgent bourgeois of Louis Philippe, Mr. Galsworthy 
has done for the established if not decaying middle classes of Edward 
VII and George V. Upon his limitations as a novelist, I have al- 
ready and sufficiently enlarged. When all is said, it is no mean feat 
to crowd without confusion into one brief series of cartoons so 
lively a representation of a period and the men who made it, to up- 
hold in so doing a high standard of sanity, of dignity, and of wit, and 
to catch as they pass the fears and follies of his day. That feat is 
Mr. Galsworthy’s. 





ENGLISH IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


Good teaching in the junior high school is not wholly dissimilar 
from good teaching in any other department of the school system. 
The basic principles of selection of subject: matter, classroom man- 
agement, and instruction are the same here as elsewhere. Yet the 
English work of this new educational unit acquires, in the process of 
adaptation to its peculiar institutional, social, and psychological con- 
ditions, certain special characteristics, 
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In anything less than a full-volume treatise; the qualities which 
junior high school English procedures share with those of other 
grades must be assumed. Specifically, there are in this discussion the 
following assumptions: (1) Composition is taught by a social method 
which provides adequate motivation, opportunity for genuine pupil 
purpose and responsibility, real audience situations for actual com- 
position work, truly social standards of effectiveness and correct- 
ness, and life-conditions for drills. Speech is recognized as the basic 
form of expression and as practically even more important in the 
life of most persons than writing. (2) Literature is presented with 
the emphasis upon the meanings of the literary wholes, and pupil 
activity is directed primarily to re-experiencing the author’s feeling, 
images, and ideas. 

Having thus summarily provided the family characteristics of 
procedures in English in all grades, we may now center our attention 
upon the individual peculiarities of junior high school work. For the 
sake of economy they are arranged under the conditions which pro- 
duce them. 

A. INSTITUTIONAL CONDITIONS 

Departmental teaching and some specialization of courses of 
study are generally characteristic of junior high school organization. 
Grouping of pupils according to ability is increasingly prevalent. 
These changes are hailed as reforms, and are no doubt productive of 
much good; but they are also likely to entail certain evil consequen- 
ces which the teacher of English must make especial effort to coun- 


teract. 
I. DEPARTMENTAL WORE 


Early adolescence is perhaps the most important period for the 
integration, the unification of the individual’s mental life. Inter- 
relation of ideas in all fields is necessary to secure recall on the oc- 
casions when they will be of most practical value, and to insure full 
mental health. The parceling out of subjects to different teachers is 
very likely to prevent or hinder this rich association of ideas. Not only 
is each teacher a specialist, who inevitably tends to ignore other 
fields than his own; each instructor is a diverse personality, and so 
leads the pupil to adopt a different intellectual and emotional atti- 
tude toward his subject. The result is a series of mental shifts which 
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only a chameleon-like mind can manage without danger of flying 
into pieces. Because literature deals with life as a whole rather than 
in artificial segments, and because the subject matter of composition 
may include almost anything in which the children are really inter- 
ested, the teacher of English has the best opportunity to weave the 
threads of mental life into a fabric strong enough to endure the 
strains of actual work and play. The situation justifies some con- 
scious seeking of opportunities for correlation, but the free use of 
genuine undertakings or projects, which of themselves reach out into 
many fields, will almost suffice. Fortunate is the child in whose 
school “activities” rather than “lessons” or “exercises” predominate. 


2. SPECIALIZATION AND CLASSIFICATION 


The grouping of children according to the courses they elect fre- 
quently produces clannishness and even what we know in adult 
society as ‘‘class consciousness.” Ability grouping, too, may result 
in failure to understand or sympathize with others whose intellects 
are geared to different speeds. These untoward by-products of our 
modern organization of education can be minimized, or perhaps pre- 
vented, only by stimulating the entire student body to united social 
action. Every school principal recognizes the great value of inter- 
scholastic athletics for this purpose; many have discovered that 
properly managed assembly programs, really democratic school 
papers, and such “drives” or “campaigns” as were undertaken in 
support of our government during war days are less spectacular but 
quite as permanently effective socializers. Here again is work for the 
English Department. 

From our point of view of the moment, the most essential re- 
quirement of the assembly program is that it shall beget enthusiasm. 
The enthusiasm may be evoked by a slapstick comedy, a poetic 
tragedy, a “pep” meeting in preparation for an athletic contest, or 
a miscellaneous program presented by representatives of many class- 
es or sections. The cause of the enthusiasm is, for our present pur- 
pose, of importance only as it may turn that enthusiasm more or less 
toward the school as a whole. 

Evidently performances in which many of the students take part 
are especially valuable. Their influence may be heightened if they 
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can be repeated for the benefit of ordinary mortals who do not belong 
to the Blankton Junior High School. Incidentally, these are pro- 
grams most valuable as motivation of and practice in English skills. 
The only limit upon their use is the amount of time and strength 
available for their supervision. 

Detroit sends all its children to assembly for an hour every day, 
not as a program makeshift, but as an educational policy. The spec- 
ialization for assembly management of certain teachers with unusual 
talent for arranging programs and leading young people in mass ac- 
tivities is a natural consequence. Every school can afford to make a 
concession in teaching hours to some teacher who will help to provide 
pupil programs for assembly meetings. 

All the English teachers must encourage contributions to the 
school paper. Probably children should be permitted on all ordinary 
occasions to substitute a contribution to the paper for the regular 
composition assignment. But school spirit may be fostered quite as 
much through the actual content of the paper as through pride in 
its authorship. This requires more editorial skill than there is any 
reason to hope the children will possess. The faculty adviser should 
be competent to help the student staff to find the news and to pre- 
sent it attractively and patriotically. Better err in the direction of 
sentimentality toward the school than in the direction of philo- 
sophic detachment. The English department’s personnel should 
include at least one teacher prepared for journalistic work as well 
as one with capacity and training for managing the dramatics and 
other activities of the assembly. If the teachers are already chosen 
and no such specialists are included, the most promising members 
of the department should be given time and encouragement to work 
at these problems. 

Drives and campaigns were introduced into the schools during 
the world-war for the contribution they might make to the military 
need of the moment. To some teachers they were and remained ob- 
jectionable interruptions of the school’s routine; to the more alert 
they became a new and efficient method of developing the children. 
If the children’s enthusiastic approval of the objectives can be se- 
cured, the campaigns provide ideal composition situations. Discus- 
sions of the best means of attaining objectives which lie in the power 
of the school group itself, and propaganda in behalf of objectives 
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which can be secured only with outside aid, offer almost limitless 
possibilities of motivated composition and the opportunity to meas- 
ure performance in terms of actual results secured. These drives 
may best be introduced during the home-room period devoted to 
school government. Then all departments which can really help may 
participate, and the drives may become genuine school affairs rather 
than departmental ones. When no local or national crisis obtrudes 
itself, there is always some civic (intra-school or extra-school) im- 
provement possible. One such undertaking a semester would seem 
a reasonable minimum. The subject teacher is likely to see the in- 
creased motivation and practical testing of his work as the principal 
gain from such activities, but a larger perspective reveals loyalty to 
the larger (school) group and even the ideal of civic service as yet 
more important results. 


3. LIBRARIES 


Libraries are being installed very generally in junior high schools; 
because most of the intermediate schools are new and are housed in 
new buildings, libraries are even commoner among them than among 
the senior high schools. This fortunate condition, coupled with the 
fact that the beginning of adolescence is the normal time for the 
“reading craze,” calls for special attention to “home reading,” alias 
“leisure reading.” Some authorities are directing that the children 
shall spend one English period every week in the library. The teach- 
er’s chief concern is to introduce the individual pupil to all the kinds 
of reading in which his ability and native predispositions enable him 
to take genuine interest. For the teacher of English, prose fiction 
will loom as the most important sort of reading. A moderate ad- 
mixture of poetry may be included, especially in the magazines suited 
to this age. Not much individual reading of drama can be secured 
because of the dearth of drama which is not too sophisticated for 
the children. Informational reading should, of course, be stimulated 
by the science and social-studies departments, but the English teach- 
er whose aim is the welfare of his pupils rather than the aggrandize- 
ment of his subject will see to it that time is provided and used for 
miscellaneous prose. Two objectives must always be kept in mind: 
the broadening of present life through indirect experiences, and the 
development of vigorous, well-balanced reading habits. 
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How is all this to be accomplished? Not, certainly, by lists of 
required readings and formal reports. Rather by informal group con- 
ferences and oral book “‘comments”’ in place of the formal reports; by 
the teacher’s reading of “bait” passages from books he wishes to 
popularize; by bulletin-board advertisements, including the display 
of pictures; by provision of and occasional exhibition of illustrated 
editions; by private conferences and personal suggestion during 
library periods. 

4. CLUBS 

The presence of a considerable number of faculty-sponsored clubs 
is a prominent feature of junior high school life. Membership is 
usually voluntary, so that the clubs furnish opportunity for the 
development of individual special interests. Dramatic, debating, 
poetry, story, and newspaper clubs all lie in the “sphere of influence”’ 
of the English department. Not to organize as many as are needed 
and “advise” them energetically is to stunt the growth of many 
literary interests which would be of great recreational if not voca- 
tional value in later life. 

There need be no jealousy of other clubs sponsored by other 
departments. The class period is the teacher’s opportunity to teach 
English to all the pupils. If this regular instruction is well done and 
includes remedial work, it occupies as large a share of the pupils’ 
time as is justifiable except in the cases of those of more than ordi- 
nary capacity for creation or appreciation. Besides, these other clubs 
are highly useful to the teacher in the composition work. Because 
the pupils of any English class are so divided in their club allegiance, 
the club activities make ideal composition subject matter. Here is 
first-hand experience or thoroughly assimilated information along 
the line of each pupil’s special interest but unfamiliar to his class- 
mates. Not a few projects of information and entertainment may be 
obtained from this field. 


B. SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


I. INDEPENDENCE NEAR 


The predominant social fact in the junior high school is the im- 
minence of adulthood with its responsibilities. This fact has its psy- 
chological aspect—the nascent desire for and ability to use inde- 
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pendence—but just now attention is directed to the need of prepar- 
ing to meet the freedom and responsibility which senior high school 
pupils usually have. The much-lamented “break’’ between the ele- 
mentary and high schools, with its attendant terrific ninth-grade 
mortality, was primarily a social break. The gap was not so much 
in the subject matter taught as in the treatment of the pupils. The 
eighth-grade teacher, frequently “promoted” from lower grades, 
mothered the children too much and so prevented them from devel- 
oping self-reliance and initiative. The ninth-grade teacher, always 
college trained and usually with experience in teaching twelfth- 
graders at least, expected the children to be “young ladies and gen- 
tlemen’’—to be self-controlled in conduct and self-directed in study. 
The marvel is that the trouble was not greater. 

Let it be understood that the senior high school is right in per- 
mitting the pupil to stand upon his own feet. Only so will he be 
ready at graduation to step out into the cold world where excuses 
are not legal tender. And the more of a mother the primary teacher 
is, the better teacher she is. Between the two, however, lies the 
junior high school, in which the child should untie nurse’s apron 
strings and make a few expeditions on his own responsibility. 

The whole organization of the junior high school is, of course, 
designed to develop this independence. Instead of one teacher, each 
pupil has several. The discipline of corridor and playground is usual- 
ly less parental and more democratic. A small measure of election 
of subjects is permitted. The selection of clubs is left almost entirely 
to pupil judgment. These features of the institution beget a feeling 
of freedom and, when well managed, a consciousness of responsibil- 
ity. Thus the classroom teacher who tries to inculcate self-reliance 
and self-control works in a congenial atmosphere. The pupils will be 
ready to accept the opportunities and to realize the consequent 
obligations. 

The pupils may be allowed more freedom to choose what they will 
undertake and should be given less advice about how to attain their 
objectives. The values of the information and skills to be acquired 
should be made an increasing fraction of the motive for the under- 
takings. ‘‘Socialized recitations” and committee procedures should 
become very common. The main thing, however, is the constant 
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appeal to the pupils’ best judgment and their sense of right as the 
guide to their conduct. No one who has not seen for himself will 
believe how well the youngsters respond. 


2. PRACTICAL SKILLS NEEDED 
It would be most unfortunate if the conception of early adoles- 
cence as a time of “exploration” and testing should prevent the 
mastery of a few knowledges and skills which are necessary to all 
people whatever their occupation. To adopt such laissez faire meth- 
ods as will permit habits of correctness and exactness in language or 
of swift, sure perception of thought in reading to decay is mere sen- 
timentalism. The pupils are approaching with ever swifter strides 
the day when production, results, will be demanded of them. We 
must, without curtailing their freedom to try all things, make them 
more able in essential skills than we found them. We can do so only 
by using the most modern methods of instruction and drill. 


3. VOCATIONAL CHOICE DESIRABLE 

Vocational and educational guidance is and must be a prominent 
feature of the junior high school. Whether this work is given a 
time of its own in the weekly program and assigned to special teach- 
ers or not, it is an opportunity and an obligation for the teacher of 
composition. If no special provision for guidance is made, the com- 
position class must give it a great deal of attention. Before a child 
chooses his course in the senior high school, he should know as 
definitely as possible of what each consists and for what it prepares, 
and should be reasonably sure of the general character of the voca- 
tion he will follow. Actual selection of a specific vocation seems not 
only to be useful in the election of studies but to produce a purpose- 
fulness which makes all school work more fruitful. And full, reliable 
information about all occupations which lie in the direction of the 
child’s interests and special abilities is a patent necessity. Such in- 
formation may some day be collected into books to be studied like 
history or geography, but that day is not yet—fortunately. The 
theory that co-operative investigation and report upon vocational 
opportunities would be a good composition project has been cor- 
roborated again and again in practice. Each child investigates an 
occupation in which he is especially interested. He reads, he inter- 
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views, and if possible he observes. He considers the nature of the 
work, the conditions under which it is done, the financial and social 
returns from it, the personal abilities and qualities it requires, and 
the preparation the prospective worker must make. He makes oral 
or written reports of progress, and perhaps finally a summary. Here 
surely is a natural, vital audience situation for composition, and at 
the same time a certain provision that every pupil shall become 
reasonably well informed concerning a number of vocations open to 
him. 

If there is a vocational counselor in the school, he will usually be 
glad to have this informational part of his work done in the English 
class. He should be able to give valuable advice, especially concern- 
ing sources of information. The counselor will still have work enough 
to keep him completely occupied. 

If there is no vocational counselor in the school, the English 
teacher may be able to help the pupil in a simple analysis of his own 
temperament and natural capacities. The pupil should be led to use 
the degree of his success in the various subjects as a guide to his 
actual abilities, which must be considered almost as much as his 
tastes. Perhaps even the reasoning by which he comes to his decision 
may properly be presented as a written theme, for the teacher’s eyes 
only. This self-inspection and reasoning to a decision are delicate as 
well as important matters, and had better be left to the parents un- 
less the teacher has both broad social contacts and strong common 
sense. Most parents will do nothing about them, but better nothing 
than mishandling. 


C. PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 
I. INTELLECTUAL POWER 


Growth in sheer intellectual power as measured by intelligence 
tests is constant from babyhood to maturity, and fairly steady, too. 
The adolescent spurt in physical growth is not at all matched in 
mental development. Henry and Mathilda are not mental chidren 
one day and mental adults a month—or a year—later. Frequently 
an individual may acquire a point of view or adopt an attitude or 
discover effective methods of work that make him seem suddenly 
much older, and we jump to the conclusion that there has been a 
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sudden growth in mentality. Power to learn and to reason, however, 
continues its regular development with a scarcely perceptible ac- 
celeration. This gradual development without halts or spurts can 
hardly be emphasized too much. It means that we must proceed 
slowly and steadily in our change of methods and materials of in- 
struction. In addition to the social gap between the elementary and 
high schools, there has also been an intellectual one. Eighth-grade 
pupils have not been assigned tasks as difficult as their powers war- 
rant. Consequently they enter the ninth grade less developed than 
they might be. Then comes an instructor straight from college, per- 
haps from graduate study, and smothers the babes under require- 
ments suited to Senior classes. The weaker youngsters naturally fail 
to meet these demands. This rupture in the child’s mental life the 
junior high school is expected to correct. It can do so, of course, 
only by giving the child work of steadily increasing difficulty from 
VII BtoIX A. The desirability of a gradual withdrawal of help and 
supervision in study has already been pointed out. The point em- 
phasized now is that the assignments should slowly and regularly 
become both longer and harder. Courses of study should provide for 
this progress, and teachers should keep it prominently in mind as 
they plan their work from day to day. 

Just a word of warning needs to be given against overestimating 
the ability and maturity of interests of junior high school boys and 
girls. The authors of many of the texts written for this school have 
apparently thought much of the words “high school” and little of 
the distinguishing word ‘“‘junior.” Especially is literature involving 
experiences and interests beyond these children assigned for their 
study. 

Certainly in the ninth grade, probably in the eighth, the pupils 
are mature enough to profit by giving attention to their methods of 
work. If they have not already learned to proceed differently in read- 
ing a story for enjoyment, a science lesson for the life-cycle of an 
insect or a frog, an encyclopedia article for a single fact needed, and 
a set of directions to carry them out, they should do so now. Our 
high-school graduates are as a rule pitifully unable to study. Most 
of them can, when they have time enough, learn all the facts in an 
assignment and reproduce them in answer to detailed questions or 
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even in the textbook organization as topical recitations. In this new 
school, where we are relatively untrammeled by tradition, we should 
provide occasions for all the kinds of study listed above and for 
several varieties of study without any books; and we should teach 
the pupils how and when to use the appropriate techniques. The 
wasteful methods of memorizing poetry and of studying spelling 
should be replaced with efficient procedures. The field of methods 
of study is perhaps too large to be covered in the junior high school, 
but the children are interested in it and can accomplish much. 


2. LARGER SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


The capacity for team work becomes prominent at this age. The 
teacher of English should both use and develop it. Team play 
through competition between intra-class groups and even between 
classes may supply additional motive for many activities, particular- 
ly the mastery of formal skills such as spelling and punctuation. At 
the same time, the team spirit and the spirit of loyalty which we hope 
some day to develop into patriotism and even internationalism are 
practically identical. Every co-operation with others in committee 
or in the class group is a step toward good citizenship. An instinct 
such as this for team play can be most effectively cultivated at the 
moment of its emergence. It must be said that junior high school 
teachers as a group are making rather good use of this particular 
opportunity. 

3- EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY 


The more precise psychology of today discounts somewhat the 
Sturm und Drang—storm and stress—which G. Stanley Hall’s ques- 
tionnaires reported as characteristic of adolescence. Major emotion- 
al disturbances are not so common as he thought, and may be avoid- 
ed in almost all cases through sympathetic handling by teachers and 
parents. It remains true, however, that the mental life of the adoles- 
cent differs from that of children and that of adults more sharply on 
the emotional than on the intellectual side. Perhaps we should say 
on the emotional and volitional sides. There is unquestionably a 
large bodily element in emotion. The rapid physical growth of this 
period, not always uniform for the different parts of the body, is 
alone enough to produce some emotional instability. Unequal de- 
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velopment of various ductless glands has even more influence upon 
moods.and disposition. The youngster at one time seems capable of 
remarkably close and sustained application, and at another of very 
little. Such fluctuations should be allowed for, so far as mass teach- 
ing permits. So, too, must moods of various sorts be borne with— 
but not encouraged. Science has established beyond cavil the reflex 
effect of emotion upon body and mind. We must therefore exert 
ourselves to keep our pupils as happy and hopeful as possible. They 
really cannot do their best work when they are depressed. 
4. FEAR OF RIDICULE 

The awkward age! Partly because of rapid growth. of course; 
but also because of self-consciousness. Sex development is partly 
responsible for this frequently agonizing realization of the individu- 
al’s own body and personality, but not more than are wider mental 
grasp and growing power of introspection. Of its natural conse- 
quences, perhaps the most important for the teacher is the youth’s 
fear of seeming ridiculous. He hesitates now far more than he will 
twenty years later to do anything which he recognizes as eccentric. 
Not for worlds would he do or say anything that would cause his 
friends to laugh at him—with him is a different matter. Consequent- 
ly he is very cautious in direct expression of his feelings and is likely 
to be timid in dramatization. Teachers should avoid such questions 
as “How does this peom make you feel?” It is not quixotic to prefer 
“Was Brutus or Cassius the more admirable person?” to “Which 
do you admire more, Brutus or Cassius?”’ These boys and girls have 
opinions, frequently untempered ones, which they express freely 
enough if we keep their thought upon the subject of the opinions 
and away from themselves. If any attempt is made to draw out 
direct expression of deep feeling, it must be for a small audience 
whose sympathy is guaranteed in advance. Even lyric poetry may 
be produced for the honestly sympathetic teacher who will not show 
it without permission. The encouragement of free self-expression at 
this time may prove crucial in preventing the bound-up personalities 
so common among us, even if it does not greatly increase the number 
of great poets and essayists in the next generation. 

Another manifestation of the adolescent’s fear of being ridiculous 
is his insistent demand for reality, especially in his fiction. He does 
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not employ very searching criteria of reality, and readily lays them 
aside entirely in the presence of an author who has a twinkle in his 
eye. We may almost regard the demand for reality as mere conven- 
tion rather than a genuine change in taste. The eighth-grade boy en- 
joys a fairy tale as much as his brothers of six and forty-six, when- 
ever he is inveigled into forgetting himself and his very sensitive 
dignity. The teacher who feels that she must present The Ancient 
Mariner or similar work in the ninth grade may well study how to 
catch her class off guard. Chiefly as a means to this end, the Cole- 
ridge-Wordsworth agreement to realize the romantic and to roman- 
ticize the real may be the best introduction to the Mariner. Such 
selections must either be avoided or approached most adroitly. 


5. GENEROUS IMPULSES 
The full tide of ambition and altruism has not been reached in 
the junior high school, but the flood has set in strongly. Willie 
Baxter is a comic character; that is, he is intended primarily to amuse 
and is only enough like the real lad of sixteen to be plausible at the 
first reading; but his admiration of and imagined imitation of Sidney 
Carton are true to the life. Usually he does not express these dreams 
of service and renown, but if he has had a wholesome environment, 
he has the dreams. No sophisticated literature of disillusionment 
should be allowed to shatter or blast them. Rather, more stories 
with the altruistic appeal should be offered. And, since we are after 
all teachers of young people and not merely of English, we may be 
on the watch for outlets for these generous impulses. The engineer- 
ing of a class or school project in charity or social service may be a 
necessity in any complete teaching of the year’s literature. 


6. SEX DIVERGENCE 

For reasons which we need not attempt to discover, the first 
stirrings of manhood arouse in most boys an antipathy for girls. The 
first attentions they bestow strangely resemble cave-man tactics, 
except that they are meant to annoy rather than subdue. The boys 
are ashamed, too, of any inclination to be friendly with the girls, and 
terribly self-conscious in their presence. These reactions the girls 
fail to exhibit. Even if these differences in behavior are due to the 
earlier maturing of the girls, they remain real, and must be taken 
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into account by any who would deal successfully with mixed classes 
in grades VII to IX. An obvious conclusion is that the love story as 
such should rarely be used for class study before the ninth grade. 
The girls are ready for it in the seventh grade and may very properly 
have simple books of this type for the home reading. The boys are 
at least a year longer in acquiring the capacity for enjoying the love 
story, and frequently much slower yet in willingness to acknowledge 
their interest in it. Too early reading of this sort may develop a 
precocious sophistication which is highly undesirable. At the same 
time, because of young people’s reticence to talk about affairs of 
this sort, their ideals of sex relations are likely to be formed or greatly 
influenced by the books they read. Let the passions be noble, but 
not attenuated. Within the limits of truth to life—I almost said of 
plausibility—the stronger the examples of love and altruism we can 
give them, the better. It is a moot question whether such novels 
as Gene Stratton-Porter’s Harvester, which might have been written 
by a talented high-school youth, are to be excluded for their senti- 
mental exaggeration or recommended for the clean strength of their 
passion. They are not for cultivated adults; but for these young 
people, for whom right and wrong are yet as distinct as black and 
white——? 

The divergence of intellectual interests is a secondary sex char- 
acter, probably due to social environment. The boys are more than 
ever absorbed in science, especially in applications. Business also 
begins to have an appeal before they leave the junior high school. 
For the girls social matters, art in various media, and domestic arts 
occupy a corresponding place. Here is further reason for differentia- 
tion in the home-reading lists, and even more for providing parallel 
assignments in composition when any of these specialized topics 
comes up. 


Because of the limits of space, this discussion has been general 
rather than detailed, has been stripped bare of illustration, and has 
omitted many minor points. Those who wish to delve deeper are 
advised to read three books, all of them dealing with the junior high 
school in general rather than with the English: Junior High School 
Education, by Davis (World Book Company), is the standard work 
on the institution as a whole. Junior High School Life, by Thomas- 
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Tindal and Myers (Macmillan), is the best exposition and illustra- 
tion of the social aspects. The Psychology of the Junior High School 
Pupil, by Pechstein and McGregor (Houghton Mifflin), gives a safe, 
clear exposition of adolescent intellectual and emotional life and 
many practical suggestions for teachers and organizers. 





INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN LITERATURE 


O. J. CAMPBELL 


In most American colleges the so-called “survey course” serves 
as the one prescribed introduction to English literature. It has be- 
come highly standardized and is a source of particular pride to 
efficient executives. Many textbooks have been made for its pur- 
poses. Almost every day I receive a new collection of excerpts from 
English classics, from Beowulf to George Meredith. Even novels are 
represented in these formidable collections by single chapters. The 
profession has established thus a vested intellectual and financial 
interest in this particular sort of course. A person arguing in favor of 
the substitution of a course in intensive reading of judiciously select- 
ed authors, for this survey, inevitably encounters a strong initial 
antagonism that at the outset must be understood and squarely met. 

The widespread popularity of the survey course, however, with 
both teachers and students is by no means the result of prejudice 
only. It is founded partly on natural, almost inevitable reasons. 
Teachers—particularly teachers of English literature—are often 
incapable of facing their problems realistically. Every man wishes 
to reproduce his own educated kind. With the teacher of any art, 
this desire appears in an aggravated form. His knowledge of the 
material to be taught is inextricably involved with his emotions. 
The more powerfully he feels the artistic values of literature, the 
more eagerly he wishes to have his students feel what he feels and 
has felt. Since memory plays so important a part in the aesthetic ex- 
perience, the manner in which the knowledge of a piece of literature 
came to the teacher has become insensibly a part of his enjoyment 
of it. The delight that Barrett Wendell took in the line, “See how 
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the pangs of death do make him grin,” even the intonation of his 
voice as he declaimed it, has always been to me part of the beauty 
of that line. Because of facts like this, the teacher desires not only 
to have his students know the literature that he knows, but also to 
acquire their knowledge in the same way. These facts explain partly 
the initial prejudice in favor of the survey and its establishment as 
the introductory course in colleges, the country over. The teacher 
studied his subjects according to the historical method when he was 
in college. The books written about literature which he reads are of 
the same sort. As a scholar, he is occupied with some point, or eddy, 
or tributary to the stream of English literature that flows through 
time. He is probably much more interested in the influence of 
Chaucer upon Spenser than in the isolated work of either man. It 
becomes a pain for him deliberately to induce a student to read 
Spenser before Chaucer, or Wordsworth’s sonnets before Milton’s. 
Consequently he believes that in an emotional matter like literature, 
he should obey his feelings and encourage the survey. 

Other influences have co-operated to produce this result. This 
course was easily adapted to the economies of the lecture system. 
Large masses of students could be shouted at with more excuse in 
this course than in many others of different nature. The lecturer 
could believe that he was supplying, not so much fact, as point of 
view and enthusiasm for the student that would carry him quickly 
into the experience of a poem, an essay, or a novel. Moreover, 
the survey course was a speedy way of giving students some 
appearance of literacy. At the end of a semester, an absorptive 
person could talk glibly, if not sagely, of Beowulf, of Chaucer, of 
Spenser, of Shakespeare, and even show an illuminated eye when 
the name of Marlowe, or of the Cavalier lyricists, or even of Dr. 
Donne was mentioned. All of these motives for a devotion to the 
introductory survey course are thoroughly comprehensible, and to a 
certain extent practical. However, they are hardly the result of a 
realistic study of the equipment of the student for whom introduc- 
tory courses in literature have been devised. 

Such a study must begin with the previous reading of the stu- 
dent. Of what books has he had a real experience by the time he 
reaches the Sophomore year? In this discussion, I am describing 
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the students found in our state universities, and assuming that they 
are much like those in all but one or two American colleges. Obvi- 
ously, I am describing him as he appears in the two universities of 
this sort that I know best—Wisconsin and Michigan. The details of 
my enumeration ought not to be quarreled with unless they are of the 
wrong sort. Obviously, also, I am describing only the average stu- 
dent. The superior five or ten per cent are not to be here recognized. 

These average students have actually experienced singularly few 
books. The great number of stories which the undergraduate gulps 
down in convenient places, such as the back rows of lecture halls 
during inspiring lectures on literature, fill vacant time but not va- 
cant minds. The same is true of novels like those of Zane Grey or 
Harold Bell Wright. Like the average movie, they leave absolutely 
no intellectual or emotional residue. Fortunately, I suppose, they 
have not been experienced in any real sense. The students have read 
with intelligent comprehension some few books—Shakespeare’s 
plays—Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth, and Hamlet. 
They have probably learned Mark Antony’s speech, written an 
essay on the character of Lady Macbeth, or acted the part of Bottom 
in the school play. A novel or two by Scott, two or three by Dickens, 
Gulliver’s Travels, Robinson Crusoe, and Silas Marner, a few lyrics 
of Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley, two or three examples of Kip- 
ling’s verse, almost all of them know. They may have read The Three 
Musketeers, and a novel by Victor Hugo. Of American literature, 
they have read Longfellow, Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” Poe’s 
“Raven” and “The Bells,” both of which they know to have been 
composed when he was drunk, and some of Cooper’s novels. In con- 
nection with their Freshman composition course, they have read one 
or two English novels, perhaps Vanity Fair, or Adam Bede, and in 
rare cases, The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. They have also read essays 
of one sort or another. Styles in the Freshman essays change rapidly, 
largely to give the sorely jaded and bored perpetual teacher of com- 
position some variety. Whatever their nature, these essays are read 
primarily in the hope that they will affect beneficently the Fresh- 
man’s composition. They may be chosen as serviceable models, as 
examples of good form, or as stimulants to produce ideas where none 
were before. 
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Whatever good results this reading has had, it has failed to give 
the individual the power to understand a page of prose or a stanza of 
poetry which demands sustained attention. He has still to learn how 
to make a very necessary sort of intellectual effort. Apprehension of 
the beauty or the power of such passages is, of course, completely 
lost, and the student has as yet missed perhaps the highest kind of 
literary enjoyment—the aesthetic pleasure generated by the emo- 
tional expression of great thought. It is the discovery of the delight 
in this experience that produces reading men and women, the de- 
sired blossom of any educational system. Furthermore, the student’s 
reading, hitherto, has given him no conception of the purpose and 
methods of literature. He can give no answer at all to such questions 
as “Why tell any story in poetry?” ‘“‘What does “The Bishop Orders 
His Tomb’ gain from being written in verse form?” “What differ- 
ences must there be between a play and a novel written on the same 
subject?” Finally, they have no unified conception of the spirit of 
any historical period in English life, and the relation of that spirit 
to the literature of the age from which it comes. 

I shall now describe the kind of introductory course that we have 
devised at Michigan. It is in no sense original. It is much like those 
in operation in a number of colleges, but it has been devised with our 
eyes on the first needs of our Sophomores as students of literature. I 
shall then enumerate the benefits which we believe that our students 
derive from it. Finally, I shall tell why I believe such a course to be 
superior to either the traditional survey course or the course in the 
study of types of literature which has sometimes been substituted 
for it. 

We begin in our course with the reading of a number of Mase- 
field’s poems, notably Dauber and The Everlasting Mercy. We have 
chosen these works, not because they are contemporaneous and 100 
per cent virile, but because they bring the readers at once face to 
face with the purpose and methods of poetry. They shock them out 
of a prevalent undergraduate belief that poetry is written only 
about flowers, birds, hair, girls, the moon, and love. These young 
critics, for the first time, are forced to consider whether such subjects 
as a prize-fight, a drunken orgy, and a sort of camp-meeting conver- 
sion are suited to the purposes of poetry. While they are pondering 
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this question, we send them for assistance to Max Eastman’s 
The Enjoyment of Poetry. Whatever the limitations of this work, 
it is a book that they can understand and have convictions about. 
Through a comparison of Dauber and The Everlasting Mercy, as effec- 
tive narrative poems,| they still further clarify their views and build 
up certain simple standards of judgment and taste./ “Biography,” 
read next, becomes an obvious illustration of what Max Eastman 
calls the poetic attitude toward facts. Others of Masefield’s lyrics, 
such as “Cargoes,”’ “Spanish Waters,” and “The West Wind,” 
illustrate remarkably clearly some of the methods of lyric poetry, 
and the effects which it seeks to produce. However, we do not talk 
about “types” at all. We are not anxious to have the undergraduate 
learn to index and file his newly apprehended aesthetic experience. 
Classification at this stage of his development chills and deadens the 
natural responses which we are cultivating. 

We devote only four or five recitations to Masefield; but after 
them the student, in a measure, knows where to seek his enjoyment 
in reading poetry. We then read Browning’s poetry for three weeks. 
The transition from Masefield is very easy. Browning carries them 
forward almost unawares on the stream of interest upon which Mase- 
field has launched them. I shall not enumerate the benefits which we 
expect the class to gain from the subsequent authors studied, nor ex- 
plain the logic of their positions in the course. 

After Browning, we read Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship, 
Emerson’s Essays and a few poems, Gulliver’s Travels in toto, and of 
Milton the usual minor poems, and, with some few excisions and 
omissions, all of Paradise Lost. Students who have learned to read 
these works with intelligence and pleasure are advised to skip our 
second semester and to enter at once a more advanced course. Dur- 
ing the second semester those who remain read Wordsworth, Shelley 
and Keats, Pope, and three of Shakespeare’s plays—a tragedy, a his- 
tory (usually Henry IV, Part I), and a comedy. Then we close the 
course with the reading of a series of literary essays, chosen because of 
the critical light which they throw upon the works that the students 
have read. Among the essays are the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, 
from which are omitted the specific references to the poems, but in 
which is included Wordsworth’s discussion of the essentials of 
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poetry; the fifth chapter of Raleigh’s Shakespeare, the one entitled 
“Story and Character’; and Henry James’s The Art of Fiction. The 
course thus ends, logically enough, with a return to a discussion of 
the meaning and value of reading with which it began. 

While these works are being intensively studied in class, the 
members of the course are doing a certain amount of supplementary 
reading which they also discuss in class. I have already mentioned 
The Enjoyment of Poetry. They read also a novel by Dickens or 
Thackeray, and one by Meredith or Hardy. They all read Kenil- 
worth as an introduction to the life of Elizabethan times. They read 
plays by Sheridan and Goldsmith and one by Marlowe. 

The advantages of this course over the survey seem to us to be 
many. In the first place, we begin with the books themselves and 
lay all our emphasis upon the mastery and enjoyment of them. We 
teach the students, in a measure, how to read and understand a 
somewhat difficult page of prose or poetry. This ability is possessed 
by only a few who come to us, yet without it a student cannot hope 
to succeed in any advanced work in the university. Furthermore, 
we hold our Sophomores in the presence of a great work of literature 
long enough to enable them to feel its power and charm for them- 
selves. If they enjoy it at all, they do so in their own right, and not 
by proxy through the phrases of an eloquent and discriminating 
lecturer. We do not cultivate glibness about authors of whom they 
know nothing but words of critical praise or blame. Instead, we try 
to develop simple, genuine ideas, fit though few. The superficial ap- 
pearance of mastery of much gives way to the expression of homely, 
unambitious, personal opinions about a few books. 

We can attempt this sort of training only in small classes of dis- 
cussion and recitation. Our dean is committed to the practice of 
giving us more instructors as soon as our sections number thirty-five. 
Something is lost, without doubt, in this method of instruction. 
Lecturers to large groups of students in survey courses are usually 
men of experience and also of some special skill in exhorting masses 
of undergraduates. They are always good entertainers and, at their 
best, re-create so well the spirit of an age, or both the tone and intel- 
lectual peculiarities of an author, that a student is supplied with 
enough enthusiasm to read well into his assignments before he needs 
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to call upon his own resources. Wherever a survey course and one 
like that which I am describing exist side by side, the former always 
proves the more popular with the students. This is partly because 
undergraduates do not like to miss the inspiration in a good lecture, 
but more, I fear, because they find it easier, or shall I say more con- 
venient, in view of their other appointments, to prepare their work 
for only one recitation instead of for three in a week. 

In spite of the advantages of the literary lectures, I believe that 
their influence upon students, at least in the introductory course, is 
of questionable value. All lectures produce, at the best, a merely 
receptive state of mind. The brain may continue a vegetable or even 
a bit of primeval mud for the whole hour during which the lecturer 
functions, and not betray its essential somnolence. 

A recitation, on the contrary, may be demanded of any member 
of a class at any moment. His mind must, therefore, be held ready 
to react as an independent force at a moment’s notice. It must re- 
main alert or pay the penalty of betraying itself as inept and wander- 
ing. As a teacher, I should rather have the minds in a class kept un- 
comfortably alert by a second-rate teacher than put to comfortable 
and amused desuetude by the ablest academic lecturer in the coun- 
try. Of course, I do not by any means admit that the men who teach 
our sections are second rate. We assign to these no man without 
experience in teaching and, except in emergencies, no man who 
has not gained his Ph.D. degree. 

Furthermore, lecturing on literature, advantageous as it may be 
to advanced students, is particularly dangerous for beginners. They 
need to learn to exercise their judgment, but instead they see a clear, 
mature student exercise his for their edification. Their own opinions, 
while the course lasts, are either echoes of those of the lecturer or 
made in imitation of his. The undergraduate thus gains his notions 
of literature through other minds, and his literary judgments con- 
tinue always to be secondary and derived. He may never attain any 
taste of his own. This danger is largely avoided by the methods of 
the other course. The student is carried through a work; he is made 
to comprehend standards of various sorts; but he is not given the 
aesthetic opinions and literary judgments of anyone else. Even the 
exchange of such opinions in class is postponed until the work has 
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been carefully read. The chance of the undergraduate’s developing 
taste and enjoyment of his own is greatly enhanced by our method 
of procedure. 

Finally, we do not abandon all of the advantages of the historical 
method. The works for study are chosen so as to give a fairly ade- 
quate impression of the literary spirit of some of the important periods 
of English literature. We aim to have our Sophomores gain some 
conception of the spirit of the Victorian age, of the Romantic age, of 
the classic and satirical eighteenth century, of the Puritan spirit, 
and of that of Elizabethan England. Manifestations of these spirits 
in the. works studied are made significant by the instructors, and 
used to build up general conceptions about these great ages in Eng- 
lish literature. A discussion of the historical relations between these 
ages and the courses of streams of influence can be safely left to more 
advanced courses, designed for students who have learned how to read. 

These are the advantages which we believe our course to possess. 
It seems to be adapted to the equipment and the needs of the stu- 
dents for whom it has been designed. It teaches a large number of 
students to read intelligently, to enjoy works possessing some intel- 
lectual content, and to have some appreciation of the methods and 
purposes of various sorts of literature. These are unambitious aims, 
and perhaps, in a sense, unworthy of a department of English in a 
university. To attain them is, I believe, a schoolmaster’s task; but 
we must cheerfully assume it in the hope that thereby we shall pre- 
pare students before whom we may, with no feeling of futility, unfold 
the glories of English literature. 





MOTIVATION IN COMMERCIAL ENGLISH 


HORTENSE L. HARRIS 





“But, Miss Harris, we are so tired of doing letters.’’ This was the 
continual plaint of my Senior class in commercial English. The 
course prescribed advanced commercial correspondence and the 
study of American literature. Constantly I tried to vary my assign- 
ments. Now a blood-curdling mystery story from Poe, now the 
rhythmical and patriotic appeal of Longfellow’s “Building of the 
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Ship” in co-operation with the music department, now a bit of mod- 
ern verse, and now an extract from Mark Twain’s Connecticut 
Yankee,—all this I brought in to alleviate the deadly monotony of 
letters of inquiry, orders, sales letters, and telegrams, but no response 
could I get from this rather ordinary class of commercial Seniors. 

Holmes’s Autocrat had no bearing upon their lives; they were 
going to be stenographers. ““Thanatopsis” held no vital interest for 
them; they desired no communion with the visible forms of nature. 
Cooper’s Spy was “‘old stuff.”” Business letters were practical, but so 
monotonous. Over the teacher, too, was the state of coma slowly 
creeping. Gradually I was becoming sluggish. Too often the assign- 
ment was, ‘‘Take the next three letters for tomorrow.” I realized my 
inadequacy, but I felt helpless. 

One day during one of these comatose periods after I had assigned 
the “‘next three exercises,” there came the half-breathed, half-for- 
mulated wish, “If we could only write real letters!” Instantly my 
brain quickened; I shook off the downy sleep—I had an idea. Real 
letters? Why not? At once I revealed my half-formulated plan. 
With one accord, the students threw off their mantle of lethargy and 
rose to the occasion. The plan was evolved. First, we organized our- 
selves with an office-manager and an assistant. A committee was then 
appointed to choose a name for the organization. After a short de- 
liberation we decided upon Senior Commercial Service, to be desig- 
nated briefly as S.C.S. 

Quickly we gained the co-operation of other teachers, especially 
of my coileagues in the commercial department. The edict was that 
any teacher having business letters of ordinary difficulty was to pre- 
sent to us in written form the necessary facts. During the English 
period the S. C. S. would compose a letter. The best letter chosen, 
the writer was appointed to type and deliver the finished product. 
The principal, too, joined in our game, and turned over to us many 
of his letters that were not of a confidential nature; all members of 
the S. C. S. were duly impressed with the noblesse oblige of a private 
secretary. 

As the teachers failed to keep us busy, we decided to enlarge. 
The notice quoted on page 378, signed by the head of the com- 
mercial department and by me as head of the English department, 
was inserted in the town paper. 
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MARBLEHEAD HiGH SCHOOL, 
March 18. 
To THE MERCHANTS OF MARBLEHEAD: 

If someone should tell you of a sure thing, would you be interested? 

The Senior Class in Commercial English at Marblehead High School offers 
to answer any of your business correspondence free of charge. No doubt you 
receive daily many letters of an impersonal stereotyped nature, all of which 
require an acknowledgment, at least. The Senior Class in Commercial English 
has made a study of just such forms and is ready to work for you free of charge. 

Business men dislike breaking in a new stenographer. To avoid this we ask 
you to send us any letters you choose, note briefly at the foot of each the content 
of your answer, and we will do the composing and typing on your office paper. 
We guarantee to deliver all work within twenty-four hours for your inspection. 

Have you a form letter to send to delinquent customers? We will compose 
for you a series of two, three, or four follow-up letters to be used for collecting 
overdue accounts. Do you wish a circular letter to announce the arrival of your 
new spring stock, a display of graduation gifts, or a removal sale? Send us the 
facts, and we will do the rest free of charge. 

We ask you only to try us. We are sure we can give satisfaction. It costs 
you nothing, and we guarantee a letter perfect in English and typewriting. 
Isn’t it worth a trial? 


Then under the guidance of the office-manager, the class took a 
census of the business men of the town. These names were cata- 
logued according to occupations. As we had no money to defray 
initial expenses, each pupil volunteered to contribute a nominal 
amount. Again the S. C.S. composed a letter, this time to be mailed 
to all business men, reiterating what had already been advertised in 
the paper. 

We, moreover, engaged the interest of the movie theater, whose 
manager offered to display the following slogans devised by clever 
members of our S. C. S.: 

SENIOR COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


OnAMMVUrPQOOZw+4 
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Efficiency is what you want. Try our S. C. S. 
At last! Tae IpEAL STENOGRAPHERS!!! Call Senior Commercial Service, 
Marblehead 205 W. 


SENIOR COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
EFFICIENT OBLIGING ECONOMICAL 
NEAT MODERN RESPONSIBLE 
INTELLIGENT METHODICAL VALUABLE 
ORDERLY EXCELLENT INDISPENSABLE 
RETICENT RELIABLE CouRTEOUS 

CAPABLE EXTRAORDINARY 

IDEAL 

ACCURATE 

LETTERS 


Seize your Opportunity! The perfect Stenographer— 

FREE OF CHARGE 

EVENTUALLY! Why not now? Consult S. C. S. 

Opportunity knocks at your door but once. Do you hear it now? Senior 
Commercial Service spells Success. 

Senior Commercial Service. Time is money. All your correspondence done 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

The growth of the plan was a revelation to me, for not until then 
had I realized that my apparently ordinary pupils, when roused, 
were of excellent caliber. Our advertising campaign over, we sat 
back to await business. Strange how hard it is to sell something for 
nothing to suspicious Americans! In the meantime, where was our 
study of literature? That, too, was taken out and dusted off to serve 
the practical purposes of this live organization, the S.C. S. 

We began to observe magazine advertisements. Thus AJAx 
Tires: Why “Ajax’’? 

“T want some more H—O OATMEAL”: What happened to Oliver 
Twist when he asked for more? 

QUEEN QUALITY: And what queen? 

PALMOLIVE Soap: Why a picture of Cleopatra to attract the 
feminine connoisseur? 

Why choose CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES, except that the name 
personifies the acme of courtliness? 

“Spend your vacation in the land of Evangeline.”’ And where, 
pray, may that be? 

To escape the horrors of the Spanish Inquisition, wear O’SULLI- 
VAN HEELS OF REAL LIVE RUBBER. 
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The land of the Unborn in Maeterlinck’s Bluebird furnished the 
background for an advertisement of the METROPOLITAN LIFE INsuR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 

MARATHON Betts: What is the significance of “Marathon?” 

Both to the road, again, again! 
Out on a clean sea track— 


Follow the cross of the gipsy trail 


Over the world and back. 
—KIPLING 


was used to advertise Gipsy Trart Campinc Outfits. And still 
another advertisement we found which pertained to our literature: 
““EVERYBODY TALKS A LOT ABOUT THE WEATHER, BUT NOBODY DOES ANY- 
THING ABOUT IT.” —MArK TWAIN. 
This summer you can do something about hot weather. You can wear 
Palm Beach Suits. 


To buy Elgin watches required a knowledge of ancient history, 
so academic was the advertisement. 

Across the Alps rode Hannibal, thirsting for the blood of Rome. 

Hatred of Rome was this African warrior’s earliest heritage. A century after 
Alexander flashed across the page of Time, young Hannibal—not yet in his 
teens—swore undying vengeance against the foe of Carthage. 

At twenty-eight he was acclaimed commander of the Carthaginian army in 
Spain. Like a thunderbolt he struck. Instead of following the seaward route to 
the south, with its inevitable delays on the African shore, he plunged daringly 
overland—across the frozen mysteries of the Alps. 

Without maps, without guides, he flung himself boldly into the impassable 
unknown. His superb cavalry, his great herd of war elephants, struck terror into 
the swarming mountain hordes. Nothing could stop him. He knew the power 
of preparedness, the strength of surprise. He knew the Value of Time. “Beyond 
the Alps lies Italy!”” he thundered—and the world’s proudest empire staggered 
under his sledge hammer blows. 

The blood-soaked pages of Hannibal’s bitter vendetta are covered with 
dust. Rome is but a memory. Yet the Value of Time so vividly seen by Con- 
fucius, Plato, Alexander, Hannibal—by all makers of history—is impressed 
more sharply on the race with every passing century. 

“Time is the stuff life is made of.” ‘“‘Who wastes Time, wastes Life!’’ These 
hard-learned lessons of ages past are reflected in the earnestness with which the 
history makers of our own day guard life’s most costly commodity—Timel 


In fact, it seemed impossible for the girls to decide intelligently, 
without a literary background, upon any article of female appeal 
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from shoes to cosmetics. And as for the boys, their understanding of 
everything from watches to cigarettes was dependent upon the once 
scorned study of literature. Some of the cleverer members of the 
class at once began from their small literary background to write 
advertisements of their own. Who knows but some one of our S. C. S. 
may some day be a trained advertisement-writer? 

Even punctuation and grammar were attacked with avidity, for 
unless the letter was grammatically correct, unless the punctuation 
was perfect, it could not be the chosen one. Eagerly these trans- 
formed Seniors drank deep of the Pierian spring, whose waters 
hitherto had seemed brackish. Now, in the interest of the Senior 
Commercial Service, it became more tempting than any fountain 
of youth. 

Business came at last. Our first order was from a transportation 
company, who wanted letters sent to twenty-four customers regard- 
ing mooring reservations. And we had promised twenty-four-hour 
service! Did we work? No business office was ever busier than ours. 
By closing-time we had finished our order. 

Then followed a lapse of five days when business was dull, but 
that was only temporary. Several miscellaneous letters were sent 
us by the Y.M.C.A., followed by an order for sixty notices from the 
American Legion. That, too, with all hands working, interfering 
with no other lessons, we accomplished within the twenty-four 
hours. Rather than fall down on our promise, the office-manager 
designated certain assistants to remain after school to finish the 
work. There was no demand for overtime pay nor were threats of a 
strike imminent. 

Then came a morning when the boys of the class were all smiles. 
The town athletic association wished a form letter sent to all promi- 
nent summer and winter residents to solicit funds for the support of 
a semi-professional baseball team. This was our coup d’état. Never 
before had the Senior commercial pupils worked with such feverish 
intensity, each vying with the other to write the chosen letter. 
Finally we combined two efforts, and sent out the following circular, 
which proved most effective in securing the desired funds: 


Tie score, ninth inning, bases full, none down. Three strike-outs in a row. 
“‘That’s the boy, ‘Chick’!” Marblehead takes the bat. .... 
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We are sorry, but due to financial difficulties, we shall have to leave the 
game here. 

For five years the Marblehead A. A. has given to the public the best semi- 
professional baseball team in New England. “Chick” Davies, southpaw pitching 
ace of New England, is to be with us again this season. 

As the games are played at Evans Park, on public grounds, the voluntary 
contributions at each game are not sufficient, and we must depend upon the 
generous donations of our summer visitors and townspeople, who attend the 
games in such large numbers. This year there is an added expense as the team 
will need new uniforms. 

Would you miss the ending of such an exciting game as we have just pic- 
tured? If not, send your check at once to Robert B. Hamson, Treasurer, care 
of the National Grand Bank, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 

Now we were an established concern. Almost every day brought 
forth something. How interesting to come to class not knowing 
what the day’s work was to be! We might take up the assigned 
literature lesson, but more than likely there awaited us an order from 
a grocer to write a series of three follow-up collection letters, or a 
demand for a circular announcing the opening of a new furnishing- 
goods store. 

One little tea house on the outskirts of the town found us of real 
service. Every month we wrote for the proprietor a form letter 
advertising certain specialties. Below is only one of the many letters 
we composed for the Community Shop: 

Are you interested in reading books during the summer months? Your 
Community Shop on the trolley line between Beach Bluff Avenue and Rocka- 
way Avenue has in its circulating library all the latest books, including the 
much-talked of “Main Street’’ and “Miss Lulu Bett.” We also have the latest 
magazines, including the “Saturday Evening Post.” 

With the warm weather you will surely be looking for cool, tempting des- 
serts. Why not go to Your Community Shop, where you will find Haines’ Ice 
Cream, the best in New England. 

Or perhaps you prefer a strawberry shortcake. We have native berries from 
our garden in season. Then to finish the cake, we have Hampden Cream, fresh 
every day. 

Don’t forget the Humphrey Street Store. You will never find us wanting in 
the article you desire. 


And what were the results? Were we repaid only in a live class, 
whose interest and enthusiasm were unbounded, who came to English 
period eager to attack whatever work awaited? Our Senior Com- 
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mercial Service was farther reaching than that. Customers often 
telephoned for substitute stenographers, for girls to work afternoons 
and Saturdays, and finally, in June, for permanent secretaries. No 
dictating was done to our members. We had established our reputa- 
tion for composing original letters. Our service to the community 
was no small factor. Not only did the business men become more 
vitally interested in the high school, but we were doing the biggest 
thing of all in helping out the small merchant who has not work 
enough to keep busy a stenographer of his own. 

So our Senior Commercial Service developed an enthusiastic, 
confident, dependable class, gained many friends for the school, and 
secured permanent positions for several well-trained stenographers. 





SILENT READING IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


J. C. TRESSLER 


One Friday after the school assembly I asked a dejected-looking 
history teacher which period was to be omitted. 

“The second,” he said. ‘“That’s just my luck.” 

“Why this sorrow about the lost second period?” I wished to 
know. 

“T planned to have a test on Monday. Now I'll have to postpone 
ty 

“Why not announce it on the bulletin boards?” 

“But I was going to give them today the work on which they are 
to be tested.” 

“Don’t they have a textbook?” 

“Yes, but they can’t read it—don’t know what the author is talk- 
ing about.” 

That’s one solution of the high-school reading problem. Another 
is to select textbooks written in primer language and style. And 
some heroic crusaders suggest teaching high-school pupils to read 
fairly grown-up textbooks and “know what the author is talking 
about.” 

One purpose of this investigation was to secure some evidence to 
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support an answer to the question, Is it possible and profitable sys- 
tematically to teach silent reading in the high school? For the ele- 
mentary school the answer in recent years has been a noisy and ap- 
proximately unanimous “‘Yes.”” From his investigation of the effects 
of a systematic teaching of reading in college, Professor Stone draws 
the conclusion that college students may readily increase their silent- 
reading ability 50 to 100 per cent. But what of the high school? 

The investigators, who have uniformly stressed rate, have dis- 
covered that within reasonable limits an increase in rate is accom- 
panied with improvement in comprehension. But what are reason- 
able speed limits, for example, in the tenth year? Is a dull tenth- 
year girl who reads 7. Tembarom in an hour and a half exceeding the 
speed limit? What of the normal tenth-year girl who reads Emer- 
son’s Essays at the rate of 100 pages an hour? Or of the girl who 
reads Sherlock Holmes at the rate of 180 pages an hour and reports 
that she has read “Shylock Holmes’’? Or of the average tenth-year 
girl who reads Enoch Arden at the rate of 172 pages an hour? 

In the twelfth-year class my first assignment on Lowell’s De- 
mocracy ran somewhat like this: ‘‘Work on your English this eve- 
ning hard for exactly forty-five minutes. Read thoroughly as much 
of the oration as you can. Look up new words and allusions. Study 
every sentence and paragraph until you know exactly what it 
means.” 

Of forty pupils, one read 18 pages; one, 16; one, 14; six, 2 each. 
The pupils above the upper quartile point (ten best pupils) read four 
and a half times as much as the pupils below the lower quartile point 
(ten poorest). 

In the rapid reading for an hour of a great variety of books, forty 
pupils varied from 33 to 175 pages. The ten best read two and a half 
times as much as the ten poorest. 

Because pupils vary more widely in their ability in thorough 
reading than in their speed in rapid reading, and because investiga- 
tors have uniformly emphasized speed, my second question was, 
What is the effect of teaching comprehension? 

To arrive at tentative answers to these two questions, I first 
gave the Haggerty Silent Reading Test, Sigma 3, Form A, to three 
classes, X, Y, and_Z. For a control group, pupils from two classes, Y 
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and Z, whose scores were approximately the same as those of pupils 
in class X, were chosen. Thus twenty-five X pupils were paired with 
twenty-five Y and Z pupils. The scores of the pupils paired were in 
seven cases identical, and in fifteen other cases the difference was not 
greater than three points. The medians and averages of the two 
groups were the same, 109.7 and 113 respectively. 

During the seven school weeks of the experiment, in the control 
class made up of pupils in classes Y and Z, silent reading was taught 
incidentally; in class X it was taught systematically for approxi- 
mately ten minutes a day. Sometimes a full period was substituted 
for four ten-minute fragments. 

In class the vocabulary work included copying in a notebook the 
meaning and context of new words met in reading, study of stems, 
prefixes, synonyms, and antonyms, and the preparation and taking 
of tests. These are the first two words of a hundred-word test based 
on Edna Ferber’s So Big. The pupils were told to “check the word 
which means the same or almost the same as the italicized word.” 

1. It is written in a pungent style. 

glittering, uneven, high-sounding, penetrating, puny 

2. He presented the salient facts. 
thought-provoking, conspicuous, proved, desired, disputed 


Each pupil in class X wrote on the subject “How to Read a Diffi- 
cult Sentence” and illustrated his method by showing how he had 
dug out the thought of a sentence which was Greek to him at first 
reading. By combining and amending these reports, we arrived at 
eight study rules: 


1. Know the central idea of the entire poem, article, or chapter, and of the 
paragraph in which the sentence is imbedded. Each sentence is closely related 
in meaning to the rest of the paragraph. If a sentence may be interpreted in two 
or three ways, decide from the rest of the paragraph which interpretation is best. 

2. Knowing what the preceding and following sentences are about will help 
you to fathom the deepest sentence or unravel the most tangled sentence. 

3. Look up in the dictionary words the meaning of which is not perfectly 
clear. 

4. Look up allusions which are new to you. 

5. In imagination see the pictures suggested by descriptive words and fig- 
ures of speech. 

6. Pick out the important words, think what their relation in thought is, 
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and in this way find the central idea of the sentence. Avoid giving great weight 
to an unimportant word. Then read the sentence again, being careful to include 
all details. 

7. Separate a long or difficult sentence into the principal statement, impor- 
tant subordinate ideas, and modifiers of subordinate elements. If the sentence 
is complicated or elliptical, by taking it apart, find every principal clause, its 
subject, verb, complement, and modifying phrases or clauses. It helps one 
sometimes to arrange a sentence, especially of poetry, in the logical order: sub- 
ject and subject-modifiers; verb and verb-modifiers; object and object-modifiers. 

8. If the discussion of the subject is too technical or abstract for you, gather 
outside information about the subject, the speaker or writer, his purpose in 
writing the article, or the circumstances under which he delivered the speech. 


Then there was practice in the application of the rules. After 
reading a sentence, the pupil was required to reproduce it or answer 
questions framed to test comprehension and to establish right habits 
of study. For example, these questions were asked after the pupils 
had read the first sentence of the fourth stanza of the ‘‘Ode to the 
West Wind”: How are the first three lines related to the preceding 
stanzas? What is the meaning of impulse? of skyey? What pictures 
do you see? In what respect does the author consider a cloud more 
fortunate than he? Why did “to outstrip thy skyey speed scarce 
seem a vision’’ to the author when he was a boy? What is the cen- 
tral idea of the sentence? What is the full meaning of the sentence? 


These are typical Macbeth questions: 


1. Allis but toys: renown and grace is dead; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 
What are compared? 


2. Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep; and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared: ’tis much he dares, 
And to that dauntless temper of his mind, 
He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valor 
To act in safety. 
What words show why Banquo should be feared? 


3- Doubtful it stood; 
As two spent swimmers, that do cling together 
And choke their art. 
What do the swimmers do? 
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4. Duncan. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? 
Sergeant. Yes; 


As sparrows eagles, or the hare the lion. 
How great was Macbeth’s and Banquo’s terror? 


After a class discussion these rules for thoroughly reading a para- 
graph were formulated: 


Shut out all foreign thoughts. 
. Know the central idea of the entire selection. 
. First, glance through the paragraph to get a bird’s-eye view of it. 

4. Find or construct a sentence which expresses the central idea of the para- 
graph. 

5. As you read the other sentences thoroughly, think how the ideas are re- 
lated to the topic of the paragraph and to each other, which are principal and 
which subordinate. 

6. If the paragraph is long or complicated, outline it in your mind or on 
paper. 


Ww wR Hw 


One paragraph of an eight-paragraph test illustrates the practice 
exercises in paragraph-reading, some of which were prepared by the 
pupils. The pupils taking the test were told to “check a sentence if 
all its ideas are in the paragraph,” and earned credit for reading the 
paragraph only if every check on the sentences was correct. 


It is well said, in every sense, that a man’s religion is the chief fact with re- 
gard to him. By religion I do not mean here the church-creed which he professes, 
the articles of faith which he will sign, and, in words or otherwise, assert; not 
this wholly, in many cases not this at all. We see men of all kinds of professed 
creeds attain to almost all degrees of worth or wortblessness under each or any 
of them. This is not what I call religion, this profession and assertion; which is 
often only a profession and assertion from the outworks of the man, from the 
mere argumentative region of him, if even so deep as that. But the thing a man 
does practically believe (and this is often enough without asserting it even to 
himself, much less to others) ; the thing a man does practically lay to heart, and 
know for certain, concerning his vital relations to this mysterious Universe, and 
his duty and destiny there, that is in all cases the primary thing for him, and 
creatively determines all the rest. That is his religion; or, it may be, his mere 
scepticism and no-religion; the manner it is in which he feels himself to be spirit- 
ually related to the Unseen World or No-World; and I say, if you tell me what 
that is, you tell me to a very great extent what the man is, what the kind of 
things he will do is. 

1. Religion means articles of faith. 
2. A man’s religion is important. 
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3- In some churches are to be found only worthless men. 

4. A person always asserts what he believes. 

5. If the author knows a man’s religion, he knows to a great extent whether 
the man is a good or a bad man. 

6. A man may profess without performing. 

7. All men who argue about religion are religious. 

8. Really to know a man, one must know his spiritual relationship to the 
Universe. 


At the end of seven school weeks the Haggerty Silent Reading 
Test, Sigma 3, Form B, was administered to classes X, Y, and Z. 
See Table I. 




















TABLE I 
SUMMARY OF SCORES 

Class X Class Y-Z 

PE ee 113 113 

Median May 7...... pakdtaataabers 124 117 

es als ha enieh IGS cee al II 4 
Average March 12........... aa 109.7 109.7 
ET Sila e'en aw ae owwas es 120.7 113.9 
Sa Se eee II 4.2 
Average gain in vocabulary....... 3.9 1.6 
Average gain in sentence-reading. . . 4.1 .6 
Average gain in paragraph-reading. . 3 1.9 

CONCLUSIONS 


1. As the Haggerty tests measure both speed and comprehen- 
sion, it is probable that a gain in comprehension carries with it im- 
provement in rate. 

2. It is both possible and profitable systematically to teach silent 
reading in the twelfth year. As the norm for Grade XI is 112, class 
X was in speed and comprehension an eleventh-grade class on March 
12 and a thirteenth-grade class on May 7. 

3. By the training the dull pupils profit more than the bright 
ones. The average gain of pupils above the upper quartile point was 
4.3; of pupils below the lower quartile point, 17.5. In other words, 
the dull pupils progressed four times as rapidly as the bright pupils. 

Admittedly there are a dozen kinds of reading: skimming, rapid 
reading, reading for main points, reading to find a few specific facts, 
reading to criticize the language, logic, or ideas, reading to see the 
setting and the characters in action and to know them intimately 
and sympathize with them, and the like. As instruction in thorough 
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reading prepares one to read a list of traffic regulations, an auto- 
mobile instruction book, any set of instructions which are to be 
translated into deeds, a contract, a history, physics, or economics 
textbook, Emerson, Browning, and an examination paper, and as 
this training probably increases skill in the other types of reading, 
wise is the high-school English teacher who systematically maps out 
a campaign for teaching her pupils, especially the normal and the 
slow ones, to understand what they read. 





SEEING THINGS 


WAITMAN BARBE 


“The writer of a poem is absolutely dependent upon the reader’s 
imagination to accomplish what he tries to do,”’ says Professor Alden. 
Moreover, the reader is dependent upon the wealth or poverty of his 
own imagination, and the use he makes of it, to get enjoyment out of 
what he reads. The practical application and illustration of these 
principles, for students and teachers of imaginative literature, is 
attempted in what follows. 

There are two kinds of image which one sees when he reads. 
First, there are the images called up directly by the concrete state- 
ments in the piece read, images as nearly as possible like those which 
the author saw as he wrote. These direct images or mind pictures 
are called primary images. Now, every reader has to construct his 
mind pictures out of objects which he has seen or which he has seen 
pictures of or about which he knows in some other way. It follows, 
of course, that no two readers will see exactly the same primary 
images, and yet the reader must see images like those which the 
writer saw, otherwise he is not actually reading what is before him. 

Then there are the secondary images. These are the pictures 
suggested by the primary images, and they are bound to differ as 
widely as the personal experiences of the readers. It is curious how 
the imagination, often taking the form of memory, will leave that 
which it is supposed to be centered upon and wander off, 


Like turns of thread the spiders throw 
Mocking across our path, 
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as did the lover’s thoughts in Two in the Campagna. It touches all 
sorts of rubbish, trinkets, curios, treasures, household gods, stored 
away in the house not made with hands which each of us is building 
out of his own salvage of life. These secondary images are momen- 
tarily revived experiences, called up by the magic of a word. 
Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self. 

They not only create a many-colored garment in which the read- 
er’s mind is clothed, but they are often more potent in stirring his 
emotions than are the direct images themselves. Macbeth’s “Out, 
out, brief candle!’ is insignificant as a primary image, existing by 
itself, but what suggested or secondary pictures may it not call up 
of birth and death and all that lies between? And for no two readers 
can these adumbrations of life’s “‘brief candle” be the same. It is 
not the immediate picture of Tom Moore’s last rose of summer, left 
blooming alone, that fills the line so full of sincere and poignant 
pathos, though the figure of beauty in solitude and decay or in death 
will always stir a sensitive soul, but the pathos is due to the associ- 
ated picture gallery of literature and life that it throws open to the 
imagination and memory. 

Since the words of a poem are not there for their own sake, but 
for the images they create in the reader’s mind; and since the images 
created are not for their own sake, but for the feelings they arouse, 
it is clear that the question, What do you see? is one of prime 
importance. 

The following representative answer was given by one of a group 
of students who were asked to state, first, what primary or direct 
images, and second, what secondary or suggested images, they saw 
in reading G. K. Chesterton’s “The Donkey”: 


THE DONKEY 


When fishes flew and forests walked 
And figs grew upon thorn, 

Some moment when the moon was blood 
Then surely I was born; 


With monstrous head and sickening cry 
And ears like errant wings, 

The devil’s walking parody 

On all four-footed things. 
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The tattered outlaw of the earth, 
Of ancient crooked will; 

Starve, scourge, deride me: I am dumb, 
I keep my secret still. 


Fools! For I also had my hour, 
One far fierce hour and sweet; 
There was a shout about my ears, 

And palms before my feet. 


STUDENT M. N. 
Primary Images 

1. Small shining goldfish with fins enlarged to make wings. The fish are 
moving slowly through the air describing a circle, as they move their finlike 
wings as if in the water. 

2. As the fish move among the branches in the forest the trees begin to move. 
They do not advance but with a slow stately fashion move around each other. 

3. On the edge of the forest are large thorn bushes covered with small dry 
figs instead of thorns. 

4. It is twilight and a deep red moon can be seen through the branches of 
the trees. 

5. By the light of the moon and the light reflected from the goldfish I can 
see lying by the largest of the thorn bushes, a young donkey. 

6. He is dark gray in color. His large round eyes have a green luster. From 
his large head comes a cry that makes the atmosphere more weird. His large 
wing-shaped ears make the wings of the fish look very small. 

7. Once the donkey walked with dignity, and eyes did not turn from him. At 
his feet were large (strawcolored) palm leaves which made a rustling sound as 
he walked over them. On his back he carried Christ, dressed in a tan robe, 
sitting erect and looking down upon the crowd of shouting and praising people. 


Secondary Images 


1. I think of a large pond of goldfish I saw in a park in Cleveland last 
summer. 

2. I think of the forest near the town in which I lived when a small child. 

3. 1 think of the thorn bushes I feared so when once I went with a neighbor 
to pick blackberries. 

4. I remember how some figs looked and tasted that were given to me only 
a few days ago. 

5. I can see donkeys drawing heavy loads in a coal mine which I visited 
about fifteen years ago. 

6. I faintly remember a little poem my mother read me once about there 
being some good in everybody and everything. 

7. Ican remember shuddering and calling for my mother if during the night 
I heard the donkey’s cry in a nearby field. 
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8. I think of the book Black Beauty. 

9. I can see a long procession of foreigners returning from church on Palm 
Sunday carrying long palm leaves. 

10. I think of the shouting crowds on election day. 

11. I can see a picture of Christ and the donkey on a colored card given to 
me by a Sunday-school teacher years ago. She was a missionary. I wonder if she 
ever returned to Asia. 


Emerson’s ‘“‘Days”’ was used in the same way with another group 
of students. A single typical response is here given: 


DAYS 
Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, 
Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 
Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 
Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 
Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 


STUDENT S. C. 
Primary Images 

1. As Daughters of Time I see marching in single file an endless line of young 
girls of about twenty years. They are dressed in robes made of soft, thin white 
cloth. They have blue eyes and curly golden hair. 

2. They march muffled and dumb like dervishes. The dervishes, however, 
are dressed in brown friars’ robes and have bald spots on the backs of their heads. 

3. The Days carry gifts representing everything in the world. They have 
crowns of gold and silver and some are set with jewels. They have bundles of 
sticks, large loaves of bread—white with rich brown crusts—stars, and symbols 
of all the goods of the world. 

4. There is a small, quiet garden in which are flowers, shrubs, trees, and 
rustic seats. A man in a dreamlike attitude sits in the shade and watches the 
Days go by. He has on a brown suit and sandals are on his feet. His hair and 
eyes are black, and his face is thin and of that frail, sensitive type found among 
dreamers. In watching he forgets his wishes, and when his opportunity comes 
takes only a few herbs (brown, dry roots) and apples—three red ones. 

5. The Day quietly turns and leaves, but under her fillet there can be seen 
a slight shadow of scorn. 
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Secondary Images 

1. I see a representation of the months given at a musical comedy last 
semester. 

2. “Hypocritic days” makes me think of times I have planned picnics and 
then rain came. 

3. I think of barefoot adults I saw in the slums last summer. 

4. I think of long files of school children. 

5. I think of a beautiful crown I saw in a recent moving-picture show. 

6. “Fagots” makes me think of a poem by Wordsworth about a poor widow 
caught stealing sticks with which to build a fire. 

7. I think of the first loaf of bread I every made. 

8. The dreams of youth. 

9. The grapes tasted so delicious when picked from my grandmother’s 
garden. 

10. I remember a story about a hen starving to death sitting on a measure 
of corn. 


At another time I asked some students to write out what they 
saw when they read Wordsworth’s ‘“The Solitary Reaper.’’ Among 
the answers there is space for only one: 


STUDENT M. C. 


Primary Images 
A field, somewhat sloping, covered with oats. The reaper stands out as the 
most important figure in the picture. She appears to me as a tall, slender woman 
with a dark, simple dress with a white covering on her head. The field is large, 
thickly covered with grain, which waves back and forth with the wind. There 
are a few bare spots where she has cut the grain and in these places are the 
bound sheaves. There is a fence bordering on a narrow road, along which are 
many trees. The road ascends and in the background are hills, which are also 
covered with trees. On the other side of the road there is a deep vale, filled with 
bushes and wild flowers and trees. A small stream flows down its steep side; its 
rhythm is in harmony with the song of the reaper. The sky is very blue and the 
sun sends down a strong light, which is reflected on the large sickle in the hands 
of the reaper. 
Associative Images 
A wide sandy beach, blue water of the sea, with a few shady spots in which 
a crowd of weary people are resting. They are listening to the song of the 
nightingale. 
A group of islands with rocky shores against which the waves are beating 
furiously. It is spring time and there is a profusion of green plants and flowers 
and the voice of the cuckoo can be plainly heard. 
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Secondary Images 
When I first read this poem I immediately thought of ‘The Gleaners.” 
Almost immediately I thought of Ruth gleaning in the fields of Boaz. The last 
time I read the poem I immediately had a picture re-created in my mind of a 
scene I saw along the Fairmont Pike, of a girl pitching hay upon a hay wagon; 
here brothers were in the war and it was necessary for her to do this work. 
Singularly enough this girl too was singing as she worked but I could tell what 

she sang. It was: “There’s a Long, Long, Trail.” 





A LESSON IN CHARACTER STUDY 


ROWENA KEITH KEYES 


FOREWORD 


This lesson was given in a class of unusually slow pupils who are atten- 
tive but without much enthusiasm and among whom not more than three 
or four girls habitually express themselves clearly. An effort was made in 
the lesson to improve their expression but the character of the lesson for- 
bade insistence upon complete sentences, etc., since one of the main pur- 
poses was to secure freedom in self-expression. They are in the second half 
of second year English. The term’s work began with the study of Silas 
Marner. I have made this study the center for an attempt to win the pu- 
pil’s appreciation of clear character drawing in whatever books they read. 
Each pupil chose from a selected list of books in which characters are real- 
istically drawn, one book for home reading. The class was guided in the 
reading of Silas Marner to the noticing of such points as the way in which 
the author reveals her characters, the struggle that takes place in the mind 
of any real person of strong character, etc. The lesson which is here re- 
ported was given before the completion of the study of Silas Marner but 
after the pupils had read at least one outside book. The assignment for 
the day was to consider in relation first to Silas Marner and then to the 
book read outside, the following points: 

1. Three ways of revealing character in a novel. 

2. How character may gradually be revealed through events. 

3. How a character may change because of events. 

4. A struggle between the higher and the lower nature of a character. 

5. How minor characters are made real, individual, and entertaining. 

6. How two characters are made interesting by contrast. 

The lesson opened with the writing on the board of these topics, one 
topic to each board. 
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In the following report no attempt is made to distinguish individual 
pupils, as the reporters could not do this; but the answers came from at 
least twenty of the thirty-five girls. 


THE LESSON 


Teacher: I want to go back to a question we discussed yesterday, 
“Which kind of novel do you think must have realistic characters, true to 
life characters, in order to be a well-written, satisfactory novel?” Who 
remembers what type of novel we said must necessarily have characters 
that are true to life, if it is well done? 

Pupil: Realistic novel. 

Teacher: As distinguished from what other novel? 

Pupil: Romantic. 

Teacher: Can you explain why a realistic novel must have true-to- 
life characters, while we can pardon lack of such characters in a romantic 
novel? 

Pupil: Usually a romantic novel has a background of past ages. 
Monsieur Beaucaire is a twentieth century novel, and we would not con- 
sider that realistic because in these days we do not dress that way. 

Teacher: You mean that in a novel like Monsieur Beaucaire, which 
you consider a romantic novel, you do not demand so much realism of 
character because your interest is not in that matter? In what does the 
interest lie? 

Pupil: The interest is in the customs of the day. 

Teacher: And what else? 

Pupil: Interest in the plot. 

Teacher: Yes, the excitement of the thing. In that case, then, the 
characters become interesting persons simply because of what happens to 
them. May events, which seem rather humdrum and commonplace, ever 
become interesting because of the persons, the character of the persons 
who are concerned in them? 

Pupil: I think so. 

Teacher: Lllustrate it. 

Pupil: Well, sometimes a person is so interesting that— 

Teacher: That even what, for instance? 

Pupil: Even the plot of the story may become interesting. 

Teacher: Even what kind of plot? 

Pupil: Even a very uninteresting plot. 

Teacher: What kind of events may become interesting because of the 
persons concerned? 

Pupil: The humdrum, everyday events. 
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Teacher: Illustrate this. Can anybody suggest in Silas Marner some- 
thing that was not exciting but became interesting because of the persons? 

Pupil: When Silas Marner found Eppie it was a /itile exciting; but 
when he adopted her it changed his character entirely. 

Teacher: And was this interesting? 

Pupil: We became more interested to find out what he would do. 

Teacher: We become interested, then, not only in the exciting fact 
but in what else? 

Pupil: In the change in Silas Marner. 

Teacher: Yes. Now we are going to run through these topics, con- 
sidering first the events in Silas Marner and then I shall ask for sugges- 
tions dealing with other books you have read. Miss H—, can you start 
on the first topic in connection with Silas Marner? 

(Topic is read from the board: “Three ways of revealing character in 
a novel.”’| 

Pupi: He is revealed by the way in which the author describes the 
character, what the character does itself, and what other people say about 
this person—. 

Teacher: What would you connect with “what the person does’’? 

Pupil: What he says. 

Teacher: Which of those ways makes the character least real to you 
as you read the book? 

Pupil: What the author says about the character. 

Teacher: Why do you think so? 

Pupil: I think what the character does himself is more interesting. 

Teacher: Why? 

Pupil: The most exciting things in real life, the real thing is what the 
character says and what others say about him, as in real life. 

Teacher: The book resembles real life when? 

Pupil: When the person speaks and when others speak to him. 

Teacher: That is the way we get acquainted with people in everyday 
life. What in the poem we have memorized, ‘She was a Phantom of De- 
light,” illustrates that we get acquainted with people as we see them act? 

Pupil: In the beginning we were not told very much about the person, 
but the first impression we get is of the main character, and in the second 
stanza we are told a little more—that we have met the person—and in 
the third how she is not a phantom at all but she is like anybody else; 
she has a mind; she can feel the same as anybody else. 

Teacher: What word do we use for that? 
Pupil: Spirit or soul. 
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[Topic is read from the board: ‘How character may gradually be 
revealed through events.’’] 

Teacher: Give me an example from Silas Marner of the way in which 
the character is gradually revealed through the stress of the plot. We 
touched on that a few minutes ago. 

Pupil: Before he found Eppie he was backward and he did not have 
anything to do with people of the village. He only thought about his 
money, but when he found Eppie his whole character changed. He be- 
came loving. He showed he had an affectionate nature. He was very kind. 

Teacher: Were those qualities of kindness and tenderness lying there 
hidden in his character or didn’t they exist at all? 

Pupil: They were hidden in his character. 

Teacher: Can you prove that they were there before the accusation 
was brought against him? 

Pupil: Before it was brought against him, he was kind. He loved 
William. 

Teacher: And whom else did he love? 

Pupil: The girl he was supposed to marry. 

Teacher: The name? 

Pupil: Sarah. 

Teacher: Now, you see, this reveals a change in a man’s character. 
The qualities were there all the time, but hidden. 

[Topic is read from the board: “How a character may change because 
of events.”’] 

Here we have the question, Can character really develop and change 
because of events? May he grow better through the influence of persons 
or events? Have we any such illustrations in Silas Marner? 

Pupil: Silas Marner never went to church and Mrs. Winthrop told 
Silas when he found Eppie that if he did not go to church, Eppie would 
not grow up in the right surroundings, but that if he went to church Eppie 
would grow up to be a nice lady. 

Teacher: And so it was because of his love for Eppie that he went to 
church. Is there any other person in the book who changes through the 
influence of persons or events? 

Pupil: Godfrey Cass. His characteristics were hidden and when 
evil conditions came about he was undecided and he did not know what 
todo. His character changed. He was not as good as he used to be. When 
he met Nancy his character changed under the influence of Nancy and he 
became better. 

Teacher: Has anyone read that part of the story about a shock that 
brought about the change? 
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Pupil: Godfrey tells Nancy that Eppie is really his child and they 
want to adopt her. 

Teacher: Yes; what was the shock, the event, that caused him to 
change? 

Pupil: When the stone pit dried up. 

Teacher: We find a change in his character. In this case it brought 
him into open action where before he had been secretive. 

[Topic is read from the board: “A struggle between the higher and 
the lower nature of a character.’’] 

Pupil: Godfrey Cass had a very weak nature and usually he had to 
struggle between right and wrong. When Godfrey Cass found out that 
Molly was dead, instead of claiming Eppie as any man of character 
would have done he kept silent and married—and allowed Silas to bring 
up Eppie as his adopted daughter. 

Teacher: That shows that he did a wrong thing. Can you show that 
there was a struggle? . 

Pupil: Well, the time that Dunstan disappeared he should have con- 
fessed to his father that he was married and brought Molly into the right 
surroundings. He knew he had a daughter. His higher nature succumbed 
to his lower nature. 

Teacher: Was there any struggle? 

Pupil: There was a little tiny struggle. He did not think hard about it. 
He thought it was not his fault but Nancy’s fault that he married her. 

Teacher: Has anyone a different idea about that? 

Pupil: I think there was a very great struggle. He really wanted to 
take Eppie when Molly died but he was the squire’s son. 

Teacher: What in his conduct proves that he was struggling, that he 
was not happy? 

Pupil: When he ran out in his dancing shoes. 

Teacher: Anyone who has read further in the book? 

Pupil: He helped Eppie out in some ways, and he also helped Silas 
out. 

Teacher: Anything else? 

Pupil: He promised himself that he would always see that Eppie was 
well cared for. 

Teacher: Was he a cheerful, happy man? 

Pupil: He was very unhappy because he did not have any children, 
and he wanted Eppie. 

[Topic is read from the board: ‘How minor characters are made real, 
individual, entertaining.] 
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Pupil: George Eliot knows all sorts of life and she has a very good 
dialect and she imitates country people very well. She makes them very 
real. 

Teacher: Now you have given only one way. In what way did you 
say that George Eliot makes people real? 

Pupil: In their dialect and the way they quarrel—not exactly quarrel. 

Teacher: What is a word for it? Their disagreement? 

Pupil: Disagreement. 

Teacher: Miss G—, can you suggest anything else that makes them 
real? 

Pupil: They all tried to show how much they knew, as people do, 
and they all talked. One person has one idea and another has a different 
point of view. 

Teacher: Right. They have discussions just as real people do. Can 
anyone suggest another point ? 

Pupil: The way of speaking. It gives you the idea that they live in 
a little town because most people that live in towns have a different man- 
ner of speech from those who live in cities. 

Teacher: Was not that the first point that was made? Anything else? 
Are they all just alike? Can you bring out that point, Miss W—? 

Pupil: They do not have the same ideas as each other and one will 
criticize the other one. One thinks he has a fine voice and the other says 
the same of himself. 

Teacher: We have had the point brought out that they differ in opin- 
ion. Now, do they differ in character, type, or appearance, or are they of 
the same character but of different opinions? 

Pupil: I think they are different in both character and opinion. 

Teacher: For instance? 

Pupil: Mr. Snell was known as a peacemaker while the farrier— 

Teacher: You think that the author gives people a vivid impression 
of how those two men differ in manner or character? 

Pupil: I think Mr. Snell is very unlike the farrier. He has a neutral 
disposition and he is a peacemaker while the farrier is quarrelsome and he 
shows it by answering back. Besides, he is a blacksmith. He wears differ- 
ent clothes from Mr. Snell. 

Teacher: Do you know Mr. Macey from the farrier? 

Pupil: Mr. Macey is a white-haired old man who dresses very cleanly 
and he has different ideas from the other people. He is not so narrow 
minded. He is a parish clerk. He has higher ideals than the other men 
have. 
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Teacher: So we have a differentiation between manners and characters 
even in these minor persons. 

[Topic is read from the board: ‘‘How two characters are made more 
interesting by contrast.’’] 

Pupil: I think Priscilla and her sister Nancy are made very interest- 
ing by contrast. Nancy did not talk as much as Priscilla and she did not 
express her ideas as clearly as Priscilla. Priscilla was very forward and 
told just what she thought about the subject. She was not ashamed of her 
position and told how they made cheese at home, in front of those culti- 
vated ladies. (They were supposed to be cultivated.) Nancy wanted her 
to keep still. 

Teacher: Yes, she was more careful of other people’s feelings. 

Pupil: There was a distinct difference between the squire who likes 
to drink and eat, and Silas Marner, who is always working. He is always 
-sitting at his loom and works and takes care of his money and deprives 
himself of the most nourishing foods and tries to earn his money. The 
squire is just the opposite. 

Teacher: Good. We have, then, had two examples to prove that it is 
good to have characters bring out one another’s traits by contrast. Now 
we will go back and think of each of these same topics in connection with 
other books. Who would like to talk about the first topic,—‘‘How the 
author reveals her characters?” 

Pupil: I would like to talk about the first. I think Paul Leicester Ford 
revealed his character of Peter Sterling in a very clear way. He describes 
him as he sees him himself and tells about his actions, which are very im- 
portant for a character study, for actions speak louder than words, and 
Peter Sterling did much for the community and for New York. 

Teacher: Don’t you see, you have told me only what he does. Now 
what does that reveal of him? 

Pupil: He was very kind and he did everything that he could for the 
poor people. He sent many children to the country without charge and 
he fought with the milk companies to provide better milk for the poor 
children and he did other kind deeds for them. 

Teacher: Tell the trait each time and what it proves. 

Pupil: At first nobody liked him. Nobody would speak to him. After- 
wards he was very popular in New York. 

Teacher: What are you trying to illustrate now? 

Pupil: What the people thought about him. 

[Topic is read from the board: “How the character may gradually 
be revealed through events.’’} 
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Pupil: Silas Lapham’s character is revealed when he used to be very 
poor and gradually he discovered a paint, which he loved very much. 
He worshiped this paint. As the story goes on, his character is revealed. 
It is love for his paint and love for his money. He thinks there is nothing 
so wonderful as money in the world. 

Teacher: How does that change him? 

Pupil: When he was poor he was very vulgar and he was an uncul- 
tured man. He did not know much. He just kept to himself on the farm, 
but then as he grew wealthy they moved to a larger town and he was still 
very vulgar. 

Teacher: Do the outward circumstances make him a better man or a 
less likable man? 

Pupil: 1 liked him better. With his money he was able to help the 
poor but the main point that I want to bring out is that having a lot of 
money he used to boast about it. 

Teacher: Do you think that is an improvement in his character? 
Don’t you think the boastfulness was a bad development in his character? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: But on the other hand what was the quality in him that re- 
mained, that made him a good character? 

Pupil: His charitableness. 

Teacher: Yes; his wealth did not make him mean or stingy. 

[Topic is read from the board: ‘““How a character may change be- 
cause of events.”’] 

Pupil: My illustration is from Henry James’s The American. When 
he was a small boy he started to work and he never stopped working until 
he became a rich man. When he was twenty-one he became a success and 
he decided he would enjoy life. He went to Paris and spent as much mon- 
ey as he could on useless things. He was uneducated and did not know 
what paintings were. He spent an awful lot of money on it. 

Teacher: Tell us how that affected his character. 

Pupil: When he was young he was thrifty and when he went to Paris 
he spent his money. 

Teacher: Do you think he became a spendthrift? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: Did he change for the worse in general? 

Pupil: No. 

Teacher: Prove then that the change in conditions brought out the 
strength of his character. Can you prove that he did show good qualities? 
Pupil: He gave a lot of money to charity. 
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Teacher: Is the possession of money a test of character? 
Pupil: Tf he did not have so much money he could not spend so much. 
Teacher: Does that make a difference? 

Pupil: Yes. 

Teacher: Explain. 

Pupil: If he was not kind and did not have a lot of money he could 
never give so much to charity. If he was not kind and did have money it 
would make him a miser. 

Teacher: Here we are combining topics 2 and 3—the revealing and 
changing of character through events. Now sum up. The possession of 
money is often, what? 

Pupil: It often makes a character worse or better. 

Teacher: In what other way is character sometimes suddenly re- 
vealed? 

Pupil: I think character is revealed by the stress of circumstances. 

Teacher: Yes; illustrate from real life. 

Pupil: If there was a fire some place and all the people started to run, 
the person who did not run would show that he was calm. 

Another pupil: There was a man in our block and he made a lot of 
money as a bootlegger. Now that he is a rich man he still comes back to 
see people in his own neighborhood. 

Teacher: Any example from books where the possession of money has 
made character better or worse? Has anyone ever read a book in which 
growing rich spoiled the person, showed up poor characteristics? There 
are a number of such stories. 

Pupil: In Northanger Abbey Sir Walter does not allow his son to marry 
Catherine when he finds out that she is poor. 

Teacher: It is not so much the gaining of money there that changes 
Sir Walter, but the discovery that the girl has none. However it is a mon- 
ey question that brings out this mean trait in his character. In Shake- 
speare have you any crises in people’s lives that bring out their characters? 
A play in which character develops through a crisis? 

Pupil: Yes, in the Merchant of Venice. Shylock thought his money 
was everything, but when Jessica ran away he found that his money was 
not everything. He found that he loved his daughter. 

Teacher: Yes, that is a good example. 

[Topic is read from the board: A struggle between the higher and 
the lower nature of a character.] 

Pupil: In Pride and Prejudice, Darcy struggles between his higher 
and lower nature. When he first saw Elizabeth he fell in love with her at 
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first sight but he was very much afraid and did not want to own up to it. 
Later, when Elizabeth went away to a different part of the country, he 
realized that he loved her and then he let his higher nature struggle with 
his lower nature and admitted that he loved her. 

Teacher: That is a very good illustration. 

[Topic is read from the board: “How minor characters are made 
real, individual and entertaining.’’] 

Teacher: Will anyone volunteer on the minor characters in her book 
—minor characters that are interesting and entertaining? [No volun- 
teers.] 

Teacher: Let us go back to the Merchant of Venice, since you have all 
read that. Are there any minor characters that are entertaining? 

Pupil: Launcelot is very funny. I think he has some sense but it is 
his duty as a jester to make fun and he goes along the streets making fun 
of people. When Antonio is going to die Shakespeare always puts Launce- 
lot in, to make you feel happier. 

Teacher: So there foolishness is made entertaining. You have read 
Ivanhoe. What do you remember about any characters that are made en- 
tertaining? 

Pupil: Wamba and Gurth are made entertaining. They were very 
funny at times. 

Teacher: Do you think Gurth so funny? 

Pupil: Gurth’s part in the end was rather dignified. [The period 
came to an end before we could discuss “contrasts in character” in rela- 
tion to the pupil’s home reading.| 
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ELKO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


Elusive and fragmentary or bound closely to life, romance lies about 
us in most of the ways of life. In the older sections of our land the primi- 
tive is not so near to the present day, but there are portions of the West 
where the frontiersman still lives. We have only to listen to his story and 
we are thrilled by the adventures and accomplishments of the sturdy 
settlers of the early days. Boys and girls of high-school age delight in the 
romantic past, and it is no difficult task to interest them in the life of him 
who has gone before. 

This particular would-be English teacher ventured to bring the past 
to the eyes of the present, and to make real and living in the minds of our 
young generation the background and history of their locality. She be- 
lieves she had some small measure of success in the undertaking, and feel- 
ing that another leader beset with the ever present subject matter prob- 
lem might be helped by the suggestion, recounts the procedure followed. 

The region in which the fascinating project was tried is the most 
northeastern county in the state of Nevada, that portion of the West’s 
unique and exciting history bound to the names of the Overland Trail, 
Kit Carson, the Forty-niner. Through this partially desert land of coyote, 
jack rabbit, sage brush, and sand winds the Humbolt River, in the spring 
of the year renewing life to the valleys, in the summer and fall as the im- 
mortal Mark Twain said, “furnishing one of the plesantest and most 
invigorating exercises to him who would run and jump across the Hum- 
bolt River till he was overheated, and then drink it dry.”” Agriculture in 
the fertile valleys, cattle- and sheep-raising on the ranges, mining in the 
canyons and on the mountain-sides are the principal industries, while an 
oil-from-shale plant successfully operates and two transcontinental rail- 
ways have followed the paths of the emigrants. Ghost cities of a prosper- 
ous and more lively past in mining are scattered here and there, though 
in an almost inaccessible canyon near the Idaho line today’s bustling 
camp of Jarbidge tells that man will yet search to the ends of the world 
for gold. 

t Projects somewhat similar to this have been reported before, but the society 


plan, which provides both machinery of student management and a certain, present 
audience for all that may be produced is a clever combination of old tricks —Eprror. 
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Residents for the most part are of the adventurous sort: emigrants 
and sons of emigrants from eastern states. Shoshone and Piute Indians on 
reservations and in scattered squalor elsewhere now add local color to the 
region, but their tragic past was closely tangled with the white man’s 
westward move, as many relics in name and story are evidence. From 
the mountainous region in Spain came the Basque, whose thrift and indus- 
try have done much to commercialize the resources of this part of Nevada. 
Railroading brought the Mexican, and every locality has its Chinatown. 
Many first settlers are yet alive, though the number rapidly diminishes 
as the days fly by. 

The Senior high-school English classes were organized at the beginning 
of the school year into the Elko County Historical Society with student 
officers and the aim: “To Know the History of Our County.” The history 
and Spanish classes with their instructors joined en masse. The first step 
in the activities of the association was the procuring of sources of infor- 
mation. With the assistance of the local newspapermen and other patrons 
of the activity a working list of pioneers was soon at hand. The list grew 
as work increased. Ready support and suggestions came from the state 
historical organization. The State Federation of Women’s Clubs forth- 
with sponsored a contest open to high-school pupils, offering. prizes for 
the best-written essays and short stories based upon subjects connected 
with Nevada’s early history. But the greatest incentive of all came from 
the aged pioneer himself, who was grateful that youth should desire to 
know the hardships and the trials of the older generation and the days 
that are no more. That spirit of the West, faith in the individual and his 
ability to overcome obstacles, breathed life into the infant organization 
and gave it confidence. 

Every member of the group was asked to bring to the enlightenment 
of the rest some definite contribution by his own research of the county’s 
past: it might be legend; it might be fact. He might procure it in any 
means he chose. There were files and papers, letters and documents to 
read; there were letters to be written to those who were distant; there 
were many personal interviews to be made. Letters with questionnaires 
in English and in Spanish, follow-up letters, and thank-you letters became 
daily efforts. Every source of information that was possible to reach was 
searched in one way or another, but the endeavor was to reach personally 
as many as possible of the “old-timers,”’ for much of the spirit of the past 
came in actual contact with its living representative. Very few members 
failed to respond with material; however, very few anticipated the coming 
interview with pleasure. Once in the confidence of the older person, youth 
caught his enthusiasm instantly, and a story was retold with added zest. 
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The school year passed; work proceeded with varying degrees of inter- 
est. All theme-writing in English was based upon historical subjects, and 
the pupil, with purpose and subject in mind, found execution easier in 
essay, short story, interview. Honors came to competitors in state con- 
tests: “The Naming of Jarbidge” and “‘Maseewa’s Sacrifice” were two 
Indian legends retold by Junior girls; “What Nevada Means to Me” and 
“The Story of My Grandmother” brought honorable mentions to Seniors. 
“The Cave Creek tragedy,” “Fort Halleck’s stormy part in winning the 
land for the American nation, Mark Twain’s Goshoot Indians of the Al- 
kali Desert, the final resting place in Elko County of the original Old 
Glory, were subjects treated in theme and story. 

The headquarters of the society, the English room at the county high- 
school, was a very museum, for here were found many relics: manuscripts, 
diaries, scrapbooks, maps, pictures, cowboy songs, newspapers, poems. 
Here was an Overland Stage Line receipt for $600 paid at Atchison, 
Kansas, on May 5, 1864, by “Judson Dakin and Lady” for transportation 
from that point to Virginia City. Here was a yellow-with-age journal that 
at first glance appeared well-nigh illegible. When studied and copied, it 
was noted to be the story of a summer’s expedition, 1862, for a round-up 
of lost cattle. The diary was kept by Mr. J. F. Triplett, who later became 
a well-known Elko citizen. It may be read in one of the current issues of 
the Atlantic Monthly, but the manuscript itself is treasured by Mr. Trip- 
lett’s grandson, who is a member of the historical society. 

What success had the undertaking? Much was learned: geography 
and its effect upon man’s life; constitutional history of the Civil War 
period; facts of local development; native animal life; habits and customs 
of the early people. There were also disappointments in realizing at the 
end of the year that but a scratch on the surface of the gold mine of legend 
and lore had been made. A growing respect and admiration for those 
determined men and women who paved the way that life might be easier 
for us who followed them was an intangible result. May we call that 


sufficient? 
ETTA JEAN CRAIG 
LAKE Mine, MICHIGAN 
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PLAY-MAKING IN AN ENGLISH SCHOOL* 


Of late years it has been realized in English schools that the making of 
school playlets may be a very valuable and practical form of English 
composition. The makers of the report on “The Teaching of English in 
England,” the members of the departmental committee appointed by the 
then president of the board of education to inquire into the position of 
English in the educational system of the land, have bestowed high praise 
on this classroom activity, pointing out that, if the adoption of play- 
making became more general, some part of the energy of teacher and 
pupil might be diverted from the unprofitable task of premature essay- 
writing; in a sense, they say, children are primitive beings, needing some 
form of expression which shall be epic or dramatic, since epics existed 
long before essays. Following is some account of certain experimental 
work in development of the play-tendency, done with a Second Form of 
secondary school boys, of average age, fourteen. 

Our entry into drama, almost fortuitous, was made through the medi- 
um of the more hackneyed reproduction of a prose narrative. The class 
had been given a prose version of the story of the old ballad of “King John 
and the Abbot of Canterbury,” how in olden days the monarch, having 
heard of the great wealth and high renown of the worthy prelate, decided 
that he would obtain some part of this fortune: the only hope of salvation 
allowed to the Abbot being this, that he should correctly answer such 
questions as he was asked. The pupils were invited to select their own 
method for the retelling of the story, though they were given to under- 
stand that something more was desired than a mere direct reproduction 
of the tale; they might tell the story as it was told in after-years to the 
monks of Canterbury by the Abbot, or as it was told to his grandchildren 
by the shepherd who was the hero of the piece; they might use some verse- 
form suggested by their own ballad reading; or they might choose some 
form of dramatic representation. Some time was aliowed for the comple- 
tion of the task, and then among the compositions was found a prose play, 
which for such a youthful playwright exhibited quite a fair mastery of the 
technique required in such an undertaking. 

In our further experiments at dramatic work it was found an invari- 
able rule that the most interesting portions of the work were those which 
were the most original; that, as the young dramatists got farther and 
farther away from their models, so their own personal contributions to 
the writing became of increased worth. A little group of boys, for instance, 


* Not a few, it is to be hoped, of the readers of the Journal will say, “Of course! 
We often do that.”” But some still hesitate, fearing anything radical or unscholarly. For 
the latter the opening paragraph of this contribution should be worth the space given 
the whole.—Enrror. 
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were at one time working at a dramatic version of Chaucer’s tale of the 
men who went to seek death in the forest: they thought a Prologue would 
be apt, and one of the number was forthwith commissioned for the task; 


here is his contribution: 
PROLOGUE 
A moral in this tale you’ll find; 
Stamp it deeply on your mind: 
“Vast wealth is but a worldly thing; 
It forever leaves its sting. 
Love will bring you heavenly rest, 
And you shall be forever blest. 
Vile Satan gives you wealth—and hate; 
Take thou the warning—ere too late.” 


On more than one occasion the starting-point of the composition has 
been Millais’ picture, “The Boyhood of Raleigh.” The procedure has been 
simple, since the work is undertaken by only three boys who write the 
play and afterward themselves act it in the form room. Raleigh and his 
young companion come upon the stage where they find an old sailor mend- 
ing his net. The dialogue begins with a schoolboy’s attempt at reviving 
the diction of the days of Elizabeth: “See yonder boatman! I have heard 
that he is an old soldier and famous soldier. Perchance he may relate to 
us one of his varied adventures.” We are at once hurled into the middle 
of things, with the “Accra,” a small trading vessel from Hamburg, the 
Bay of Biscay in a storm, Spanish galleons, pirates and a desert island, 
with a sequence of the most marvelous adventures. 

In conclusion, fuller reference may perhaps be permitted to a more 
ambitious project recently undertaken; it was decided to celebrate St. 
David’s Day with a pageant play that should deal with the heroes of 
Wales. Seven authors were chosen, and there was one master-builder to 
co-ordinate their efforts and produce the play. The story in brief was this: 
Owen Glendower, last of those who struggled that Wales might be inde- 
pendent of England, is shown, disconsolate and discouraged in his ances- 
tral home, utterly cast down and dejected by the defeat of his friend and 
ally, Hotspur, whom the English king has overthrown; he vows that 
neither food nor drink shall pass his lips, until he has been revenged upon 
those traitors to his cause by whom this defeat was engineered. At last 
he sinks upon his couch in a troubled sleep, since all this is simply to serve 
as prologue io the five scenes which follow; in these, certain of the flame- 
bearers of the history of Wales come to him in his dreams, to bring him 
encouragement and consolation. Here are the words of King Arthur to 
the sleeping warrior: “Owen Glendower, if thou hadst but eyes to look 
into the years gone by; if thou couldst see how the great Welsh chiefs 
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persevered, making the name of Wales feared in the hearts of their hated 
enemies, the English, you also would persevere, for, alas! the freedom of 
your land is at stake.” 

Glendower answers in this fashion from his slumbers:“‘ Arthur, I thank 
thee for the lesson thou hast taught me, for it makes me feel my coward- 
ice; tomorrow my foes shall learn repentance and Wales shall be free.” 

The play concluded with an epilogue, showing the triumph of Glen- 
dower, his victory being somewhat ingeniously described by a watchman 
on the ramparts to a chieftain who lay wounded below. It is only fair to 
add that a Senior pupil who read the play said afterward he had at last by 
contrast come to appreciate the greatness of Shakespeare. 


ARTHUR A. LUCAS 
MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR Boys 
MERTHYR TYDFIL, WALES 





LISPING IN NUMBERS 


To develop in pupils a sense of rhythm, to give them the ability to 
test that sense, to provide another method of word study, to teach them 
that expressing a thought in poetical language is a more difficult art than 
they were wont to imagine, attempts at versification should be made. 

Writing the couplet is the first and simplest step in the process. The 
making of an alphabet of English, I found, opened a field for drill in cou- 
plet-writing. The following preliminary work was done in VILA and 
VIII B classes. 

Every letter of the alphabet was placed on the board. Topics pertinent 
to English study were found beginning with each letter. The grammar 
index furnished suggestions. Some letters introduced many: paragraph, 
poetry, possessive, pronoun, preposition. The study of any of these yield- 
ed a couplet to clinch its vital bearing on English efficiency. Dictionary 
entries for H, J, K, X, Y, Z supplemented the grammar index. 

Several couplets were worked out with the class to arouse spirit. 
When “‘the lines were labored and the feet moved slow,” I found it easy 
to spur effort by contributing couplets as models. 

To find a rhyming word, I allowed the class sometimes to become a 
Quaker meeting, each one talking when the spirit moved him. More 
generally, however, I taught them to go through the alphabet in search 
of rhymes; e.g. Place: ace, base, case, disgrace, face, grace, etc. They 
stopped at the word likely to yield a satisfactory line. 

A different word was assigned to each pupil as work for the ' ‘ay follow- 
ing the above class exercise. The poorer couplets submitted’ were made 
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the subject of class improvement. The best under each letter was selected 
and the couplets made into a booklet. 

Several common errors appeared. Well-rhymed, well-metered cou- 
plets containing no sense whatever—mere conglomerations of words— 
were handed in. Many adults think poetry empty of thought, according 
to Stratton, The Teaching of English in the High School. Discarding all 
couplets that did not embody some English essential eradicated this con- 
ception from listening pupils. They will always believe that poetry must 
say something. For pupils who evidenced no sense of meter, the layout 
of the accented and unaccented syllables in the correct number of feet to 
each line helped. They were bound to a measure. Weak and overworked 
rhymes were eliminated: Rome, poem; goes, sew (common); read, indeed. 
Since, in jingles as in prose composition, “‘true ease in writing comes by 
art, not chance,” practice goes a long way. Following the above class 
work, an alphabet describing classmates was assigned as homework. It 
proved good fun and good composition as well. That homework was done 
with a will. 

Having had the alphabet drill, the English classes were stirred to 
further poetical efforts on subjects pertaining to Safety Week. We paro- 
died nursery rhymes, made acrostics, wrote “Keep your wits about you” 
and ‘‘Some think the streets are made for fun and frolic, But what a lie!’”’ 
to the tunes of old favorites, and last, with “Little Orphant Annie” as a 
model we wrote a poem, “The Junior Safety Council.” Each stanza, in 
turn, was written on the board, with a space left between the lines for the 
pupils’ verse. After much discussion, “Junior Safety Council” was chosen 
as substitute for “Little Orphant Annie,” and “Safety Guard” for “‘gob- 
lins.” So far as possible, the original rhyming sounds were left unchanged. 
Also many of the characteristic phrasings were retained. Thus our task 
was greatly simplified while the similarity to the model was preserved. 
Often a good line given had to be discarded because of the pupils’ inability 
to get another rhyming line. In the first stanza we tried lines with almost 
every known rhyme to “hill” before we agreed on “thrill.” 

Questioning elicited from the class the suggestions that the boy might 
come to disaster through playing on the street, the girl through hilarity at 
a fire drill. Bearing in mind the refrain, ‘““The Safety Guard’ll git you ef 
you don’t watch out,” the stanza thought was made to lead up to this 
idea. So the boy could not be made to meet with an accident because, in 
such a case, other agencies than the guards would “git” him. 

The second line of the third stanza afforded most merriment. We went 
through the alphabet producing lines rhyming with “grin”—din, fin,gin, 
Min (oh, you), Quinn (policeman) ending lines submitted. Two VII A 
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classes made the first two stanzas, an VIII B class the third. The last 
stanza was gladly worked over by an VIII A Dramatic Club after school 
hours, though they had stayed and were enthusiastically primed for act- 
ing their parts in Dickens’ Christmas Carol. But the delight in this type of 
writing grows. In fact, 


If they start to lisp in numbers, then in all they talk about, 
You’ll find: The Jingle Craze’ll get them 
Ef you don’t watch out. 


Here is a specimen alphabet: 


ALPHABET OF ENGLISH 
A—An Apostrophe shows possession with a noun; 
Used thus with a pronoun, your teacher will frown. 
JOSEPHINE GAMBATESE, VIII B 


B—is for Book Reviews—make them snappy and short, 
Three minutes the limit for each one’s report. 
Joe Artino, VIII B 


C—is for Compositions we like to write well; 
Make interesting sentences and know how to spell. 
Lucy Conti, VIII B 


D—is for Dictionary—consult it each day; 
To become a good student this habit will pay. 
ANGIE VALENTI, VITA 


E—is for English—the most important lesson to learn, 
To use it correctly should be our concern. 
JOSEPHINE GAMBATESE, VIII B 


E— is for Ease that comes by art, not by chance, 
As those move easiest who have learned to dance. 
Dominic Cistone, VII A 


F—is for Fables we all ought to read, 


For children, the morals are helpful indeed. 
Joe SHero, VIITB 


G—is for Grammar, which should be well learned; 
In speaking, its rules should never be spurned. 
ANTHONY CopPpoLino, VII A 


H—for the Habit of speaking correctly, 
Say what you mean clearly, directly. 
TomasIna Gatto, VIII B 
I—for the Introduction with which a story begins; 
Make it interesting and our attention it wins. 
Ipa ANTONIETTE, VIII B 
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J—is for Jingles—make them clever and snappy, 
So when people read them they’ll feel very happy. 
CARMELO GRAPA, VIIA 


K—is for Knowledge of each grammar rule, 
Try hard to practice all in and out of school. 
JANET QuUARANT, VILA 
L—is for good Literature—get the habit to read, 
Then your leisure hours will be pleasant indeed. 
Rose De Corpo, VIIA 
M—Get the Meaning of all that you read, 
Concentrate, and to your dictionary give heed. 
Mary Ross, VIIA 


N—for double Negatives, which should not be used, 


Or else your hearers will get confused. 
SALVATORE AMATO, VIIA 


O—is for Outlines you need for a start, 
To become a good writer you must do your part. 
JoE MARINELLI, VIII B 


P—is for Poems which we all like to hear, 
Learn one each week throughout the whole year. 
Ropino MASTANDREA, VII A 


Q—is for Quotations; use the best that you know, 
We all like to hear them when apropos. 
RopINO MASTANDREA, VIIA 


R—is for Reading; make your voice loud and clear, 
Speak very slowly so your audience may hear. 
JANET QUARANT, VIIA 


S—is for Synonyms—in your compositions they serve, 


As see, to perceive, to notice, observe. 
JoserH Cernti, VII B 


T—is for Tenses. Say: I have gone; 
I did it now; and my map I have drawn. 
Rose EMANUELE, VIIA 
U—for correct Usage of pronoun and verb, 
The mistakes that we make, the class tries to curb. 
ANTHONY GRAND, VIII A 


V—is for Vocabulary; add a word to it each day, 
Keep this up regularly and the habit will pay. 
Puiu Loicno, VIII B 


W—for Writing which maketh an exact man, 


Practice it daily; be an expert if you can. 
CARMELO GraPA, VIIA 
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X—for Xpression with which we should read, 
Avoid using a monotone and vary the speed. 
Bessie Firty, VIII A 


Y—is for Ye, an obsolete word, 


In old plays and operas it’s often heard. 
Rose Fatica, VIII A 


Z—is for Zest, every child should show; 


If you’re a good worker your English you’ll know. 
PASQUALE LE Conti, VITA 


CLARENCE STRATTON 
BoARD OF EDUCATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 





NEW PHRASING FOR OLD RULE 


Editor of the English Journal 

Sm: The following statement, original with me, of a well-known rule, 
I have found useful in my classes. It covers the regular rule for nouns 
and does away with exceptions in the case of singular or plural endings in 
S$, x, OF ce: 

To the word which does the possessing, add apostrophe and s, if the added s 
is to be pronounced; otherwise, the apostrophe only. Examples: James’s (pro- 
nounced in two syllables) or James’ (pronounced in one syllable). 


SELINA SHARPE 
San Luis Osiseo HicH ScHOooL 
San Luts Ostspo, CALIFORNIA 


A PLEDGE FOR TEACHERS 


(Written by Helen V. Drum, fifteen years of age, a Senior student in the 
Mount Vernon, New York, High School. First, and untouched, draft.) 

To be in the schoolroom what every good mother is in the home, show- 
ing a separate interest in every boy and girl without seeming to show 
partiality; to turn their worthy ambitions in the right direction without 
seeming to interfere; to fill their minds with knowledge without seeming to 
be in too much of a hurry; and to shape their characters with as pliant 
and as supple fingers as I am able: I pledge that I will do all this as pa- 
tiently and as willingly and with as much interest as I am capable of." 


* This was changed, on criticism of the class, to read: “I pledge that I will do all 
this with as much interest as I am capable of, as patiently and as willingly as I can.” 



















EDITORIAL 


The teacher of English who tries to keep up with the progress in 
his profession sometimes becomes bewildered by the multiplicity of 
reforms and innovations proposed. Truly they are 
many, but all those that are securing wide acceptance 
are but stalks springing from the same root. To see 
clearly the great central idea back of the specific changes in subject 
matter and method is necessary to intellectual peace. It may also 
make possible the organization of the many new procedures into an 
inclusive program. 

The social conception of education is that central idea. In the 
field of English, especially of composition, it has been marvelously 
productive. The “essentials’’ reform, the better-speech movement, 
the development of measurements, the use of language games, and 
finally the individual-instruction plan, all spring from this same root. 
The teacher who remembers that we started out to determine essen- 
tials in order to choose for our pupils those knowledges and skills 
which will be most useful in society will be reasonably safe from ob- 
session by the mechanics of writing. The literary enthusiast who is 
prejudiced against “soulless” tests and scales may find in the social 
viewpoint a means of tolerant understanding. The scales, it must be 
remembered, are constructed upon the basis of social effectiveness, 
not of conformity to rules. This conception of education forced the 
composition teacher to look beyond what his pupils knew to what 
they could do. Soon he realized that he must build habits of expres- 
sion, and the language game came in as an economical means of 
building habits that will carry over into everyday life. And finally 
the individual instruction procedures. The highest social efficiency 
is evidently to be attained only by giving each individual with all 
his peculiarities the training he most needs. So we have ability 
grouping, which carried to the extreme becomes individual instruc- 
tion. The teacher who essays to use the Dalton plan or the Winnet- 
ka plan or any modification of either must resolutely remind himself 


The Social 
Conception 
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of the social spirit which originated these procedures, lest his teach- 
ing become formal and mechanical. 

These details and many more a large view of education will put 
in their places. It can be applied with equal success to the complex 
problems of teaching literature. 





The French boy learns to write, at least partly because in his 
social world correct writing and speech are the fashion. The Ameri- 
—— can community’s attitude toward correct, effective 
the Women’s language handicaps the teacher of English almost as 
Clubs much as the bad models the children unconsciously 
imitate. Any influence which can be brought to bear upon this com- 
munity attitude should be employed. 

Just at this time the women’s clubs are making their calendars 
for next winter. Many of them give one or two meetings to better 
speech, and some of them have a department devoted to speech im- 
provement. Teachers of English who belong to such clubs or who 
have the ear of club leaders may very properly suggest the inclusion 
of a speech program or section in next winter’s calendar. The Gen- 
eral Federation has a speech committee, of which Mrs. Katherine 
Knowles Robbins is the chairman. She will be glad to make sug- 
gestions if addressed at the Chicago Woman’s Club, 410 S. Michigan 
Avenue. 





The editor’s little daughter announced with shining eyes that the 
teacher had that day permitted her to dust the piano keys. Said 
It's mother, “Ruth, you may dust our piano keys any time 
Sen ener you wish.” “Mother,” she asserted dramatically, “‘it’s 
not that I like to dust the keys; it’s the honor!”’ 




































NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Indianapolis, Indiana, June 29 and 30, 1925 
AticE LoutsE MarsH, Southwestern High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, presiding. 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 20, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
“Topics Pupils Like’”—Dora V. Situ, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 
“Some Correlations with English’”—Grorce E. TEeTer, State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
“The Dalton Plan Applied to English” —Marcaret Durkin, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 30, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
“Getting the Ear of the Public’ —J. W. SEarson, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
“International Good Will through the Teaching of English” —E. Estee 
DOowNnInNG, State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
“Publicity Projects for the English Department”—E. G. Doupna, secre- 
tary, Wisconsin State Teachers Association, Madison. 





NORTH CAROLINA COUNCIL 


The program of the North Carolina Council meeting March 28 was 
devoted to the subject of oral English, in as many aspects as we could find 
speakers to discuss. 

Professor Paul Green, of the philosophy department of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, who read the paper on dialect, is well known for 
stories and plays on rural life in North Carolina, in the Aflantic Monthly 
and elsewhere. Consequently the paper showed his close personal obser- 
vation of dialect for the sake of his own writing. He declared that teachers 
must use both skill and tact to correct these errors. Dr. Benjamin Sledd, 
of Wake Forest College, aroused great enthusiasm by his address on 
“Reading Aloud and the Appreciation of Literature,” which he inter- 
larded freely with poetic illustrations read from memory. 
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Most of the leading publishers sent sample books, and some of them 
representatives. There were a number of volumes on oral English, but 
the exhibit was not limited to such books. This exhibit proved one of the 
best features of the meeting. In fact it was difficult to get the teachers 
away from the books into the meetings. A large number left requests, 
which will be forwarded to the publishers, for examination copies of vari- 
ous volumes. 

In the course of the year news-letters were sent out to all the leading 
newspapers of the state and neighboring states, in which the interests of 
the Council and the importance of the teaching of English were presented. 
These have been very generally printed. As a result the Council received 
some editorial notice. The plan for attention to oral English was com- 
mented on with approval. The efficiency of this newspaper campaign is 
the result of the admirable work of the secretary, Mr. C. S. Green, of the 
Durham High School. 

President Allen H. Gilbert is succeeded by Miss Marguerite M. Herr, 
of Durham High School, and Secretary Green by Miss Mary C. Wiley, 
Winston-Salem High School. 





NEW ENGLAND’S TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


The New England Association of Teachers of English held its twenty- 
fifth annual meeting March 14 at Huntington Hall, with methods and 
experiments in the teaching of English as a basis for discussion. 

Robert M. Gay, of Simmons, who presided, arranged that the elec- 
tion of officers be reported between the addresses. Immediately after the 
conclusion of the program at Huntington Hall, the teachers went across 
the street to the Hotel Brunswick for their annual dinner, at which they 
were addressed by Edward E. Whiting, of the Boston Herald. 

C. F. Cockayne, of the Springfield Technical High School, was elected 
president of the Association; John Lowes, of Harvard, vice-president; 
Charles Swain Thomas, of Harvard, editor; A. Bertram De Mille, of 
Simmons College, secretary and treasurer. 

Turner A. Garner, dean of the Day School of Commerce, showed how 
commercial English fits into the kind of English that he referred to as 
“traditional.” The latter, he claimed, should cover much of what is re- 
quired today in commercial English. 

Professor Alfred D. Sheffield, of Wellesley, showed how a discussion 
can be organized so as to bring out the ideas that are in the group—ideas 
which may easily lead to unfortunate conclusions, merely for lack of knowl- 
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edge of technique. In organized discussions it is possible to open up to 
the student all sides of the question, he said. 

Clara B. Shaw, of the Practical Arts High School, Roxbury, gave a 
paper on the correlation of the study of literature with the course in de- 
sign. Numerous pictures which had been drawn by her pupils were on 
exhibition to illustrate the possibilities for effective work in reproducing 
the scenes and characters in the books studied. 

The value of music and poetry as a definite part of a child’s early 
training was stressed by Augustus D. Zanzig, director of music in the 
public schools in Brookline. Mr. Zanzig brought out in his talk on the 
subject the importance of teaching music so as to touch the appreciation, 
the life, and taste of the pupil. The feature of the occasion came when 
twenty-five pupils of Brookline gave a practical demonstration of how 
children enjoy singing good music. Mr. Zanzig pointed out the error of 
thinking that children can be taught only songs that jingle and rhyme. 
Children should become a part of what they are doing. In no other way, 


he said, can they live abundantly. 
CAROLINE M. DooNAN 





DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA CONVENTION 


On May 28-30 the Drama League of America will hold in Cincinnati 
its fifteenth annual meeting. The program will include addresses by 
Montrose J. Moses, Thomas Wood Stevens, Roland Holt, Stuart Walker, 
Barrett H. Clark, Winthrop Ames, Theodore Hinckley, and other well- 
known writers and workers in the field of dramatic art and production. 
An outstanding feature will be the discussion of the prospects of the Little 
and Repertory theaters. On Sunday, May 31, the churches of Cincinnati 
will co-operate in a production of The Pilgrim and the Book. 





CO-OPERATION WANTED 

EpItoR ENGLISH JOURNAL 

The Script, a writing club of West High School, is preparing to publish 
an anthology of verse written by high-school pupils. The club has sent 
out hundreds of letters to schools in various parts of the United States, 
but thus far has received too few replies to make selections. Hence I want 
to appeal through your journal to teachers of English direct, to send us 
what they consider of sufficient merit to be included in the anthology. 
The standard set is high, since the members of the club are themselves 
chosen by a selective draft from among two thousand students, more than 
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half of whom are preparing for college, and many of whom are exceedingly 
well read, not only in the historic forms of verse, but also in the various 
experiments that current writers are making. I may well add that a New 
York publisher has already signified his desire to undertake the circula- 
tion of the anthology when it is ready. We shall be deeply grateful to all 
who collaborate with us in our design; and we feel that the study and ap- 
preciation of poetry will receive a great impetus by the success of our 
project. 
Yours truly, 


E. DupDLEY PARSONS 
West Hicu ScHooL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ANNUAL BOOKLIST OF THE A.L.A. 


300klist Books, published annually by the American Library Associa- 
tion, lists and describes some two hundred of the year’s most worth-while 
publications, selected largely from the monthly Booklist. Selection of 
titles for both the Booklist and Booklist Books is based on the advice and 
votes of a large number of representative librarians intimately acquainted 
with the reading public’s tastes and preferences. Booklist Books, 1924, will 
be issued early in April. As will be observed, Bernard Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” 
and Edna Ferber’s “So Big” lead the list of books recommended by 
librarians as the best books for 1924 for public library use: 


Non-Fiction 


Shaw.... Ps Saint Joan 
Maurois sos oe sMNOE 
Learned .The American Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge 
Dickinson Life and letters of Emily Dickinson 
Becker ...A Reader’s Guidebook 
Hornaday .. Tales from Nature’s Wonderland 
Fiction 
Ferber. . .So Big 
Galsworthy. ... The White Monkey 
Forster... ...A Passage to India 
Sedgwick. . The Little French Girl 
Walpole . The Old Ladies 
Johnston The Slave Ship } (these three books each received the same num- 
Byrne . Blind Raftery { ber of votes) 
Wharton .Old New York 
Juvenile 
Non-Fiction 
Colum...... . The Island of the Mighty 
Hillyer. .. , A Child’s History of the World 


Hodgkins. .... .. The Atlantic Treasury of Childhood Stories 
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Fiction 

a The Pearl Lagoon 
PE cinty axis Sree aes The New Moon 
| ES eee Doctor Dolittle’s Circus 





ANOTHER TASK—OR OPPORTUNITY 


The World Conference on Education at San Francisco last summer 
designated May 18, the anniversary of the opening of the First Hague 
Peace Conference in 1899, as International Good-Will Day, and asked 
schools everywhere to observe it. Though the best work for the elimina- 
tion of national prejudices is not done in a day, some good may be accom- 
plished by a celebration. If nothing more is attempted, the teacher may 
read such poems as are found in S. A. Leonard’s Poems of the War and the 
Peace. The best procedure is not anti-war propaganda so much as revela- 
tion, through literature and all other available means, of common humani- 
ty. Dr. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of the American School Citizen- 
ship League, 495 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, will be glad to furnish 
suggestions. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

J. B. Priestley was educated at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was 
a coach for some time in English literature. He has contributed reviews 
and critical essays to most of the chief literary periodicals, notably the 
London Mercury. He is at present reader and literary adviser to a very 
well-known publishing house. He has brought out four books, of which 
I for One and Figures in Modern Literature are the most recent, and is 
now engaged in preparing a fifth, on The English Comic Characters. 

Oscar James Campbell, now professor of English at the University of 
Michigan, was the assistant of Professors Copeland and Barrett Wendell at 
Harvard, a traveling fellow of Harvard at the Universities of Copenhagen 
and Berlin, Paris, London, and Oxford. He has taught at the U.S. Naval 
Academy, and the University of Wisconsin. In 1918 he was sent by the 
government to collect information on Turkey to be used at the Peace 
Conference. He is co-translator of The Comedies of Holberg, co-author of 
A Book of Narratives, author of a study on the Saga of Richard III and of 
numerous articles in technical journals. 

Hortense L. Harris is a graduate of Boston University. In addition 
to her Bachelor of Art course, she has studied public speaking and dramat- 
ics at the School of Expression, Boston, Journalism at Boston Univer- 
sity, College of Business Administration, and has done graduate work at 
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Harvard. The article printed in this number was written as a result of 
actual experience while Miss Harris was head of the English Department 
in the high school at Marblehead, Massachusetts. At present, Miss Har- 
ris is head of the English department in the high school of Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. She has not yet been able to reorganize the commercial 
English courses so that the seniors are ready to give twenty-four hour serv- 
ice. A small attempt is being made, however, to write actual letters, and 
in another year the commercial service should be in full swing. 

J. C. Tressler is head of the English department of Newtown High 
School, New York City; teacher of public speaking in the Extension Di- 
vision of the College of the City of New York; lecturer on English methods 
in the Syracuse University summer session. He is also joint author of 
Williams and Tressler’s Composition and Rhetoric by Practice, and deviser 
of an English minimum-essentials test. 

“To be happy in our daily job—that seems to me the splendid goal 
all mortals should try to reach; but also to give happiness to others who 
come to see us at our task—well, that is the supreme wonder in a world 
that is full of wonders.’”’—This quotation, stuck up over his office desk, is 
the life motto of Waitman Barbe, who for a good many years has been 
teaching English Literature in West Virginia University. He says he 
doesn’t know how much happiness he has been able to lead others into in 
the study of literature, but as for himself he has William Morris’ philoso- 
phy of joy in one’s job (though this quotation isn’t from Morris). In addi- 
tion to his chief business as professor of English, he has for the past fifteen 
years been director of the West Virginia University summer school; for 
a dozen years or more he was editor of the West Virginia School Journal; 
for two terms a member of the board of regents of the West Virginia State 
Normal Schools, and he has been president of the Education Association 
of his state. He had his undergraduate work at West Virginia University 
and his graduate work at Harvard and Oxford. He is the author of several 
books, among them being Famous Poems Explained, Great Poems Inter- 
preted, and Pippa Passes and the Parable of the Sower, and is a frequent 
contributor to literary and educational journals. 

The Julia Richman High School, of which Rowena Keith Keyes is 
now head of the department of English, contains five thousand girls, and is 
housed in one of the largest and newest high-school buildings in New 
York City. Previously Miss Keyes was for three years head of the depart- 
ment of English in Haaren High School, the co-operative school, where 
pupils of the last year alternate between school and office experience. The 
Educational Review for April, 1923, contains her article describing the 
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English work under these conditions. In connection with advanced gradu- 
ate work in New York University, Miss Keyes spent the summer of 1923 
in London and Oxford studying, in the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library, the manners of the eighteenth century as reflected in periodicals 
following Addison and Steele. 





PERIODICALS 


Much interest attends the first issue of the Virginia Quarterly Review, 
April, 1925. In no sense is the new periodical a local or sectional publica- 
tion, though published in the South, says the introductory editorial note, 
but a national journal of discussion in the fields of society, politics, and 
literature. Among the articles of the April number are a study of Dolly 
Madison by Gamaliel Bradford, a critical discussion of his own work by 
the well-known Italian dramatist, Luigi Pirandello, articles by Archibald 
Henderson and Edwin A. Alderman, a charming essay “‘Bee and Blossom”’ 
by Dallas Lore Sharp, a sheaf of poems by well-known singers. 

High School Youth and the Reading Public. Orton Lowe. American 
Educational Digest, April 1925. Three books from the libraries each year 
for each inhabitant at a cost of fifteen cents per book, the average pur- 
chase of two books a year per family, four magazines a month, and at 
least one newspaper a day—these figures give an idea of the American 
family-reading project. Bernard Shaw’s characterization of “‘bad’”’ books 
as safety valves, and recommendation that all libraries should have read- 
ing-rooms exclusively devoted to this type of literature has something to 
it. A stupid book vulgarizes taste more often than a bad one. If mental 
alertness is compassed by the reading done, reading may go far toward 
developing personality. 

Definite Speech Improvement. J. C. Tressler. Bulletin of High Points, 
New York, February 1925. The crux of the speaking and writing problem 
is the out-of-class conversation of pupils. To reach it, the use of the “error 
box” is advocated among other devices intended to subserve ‘“‘clear-cut, 
sensible objectives.”” The chief of these is training in bringing one’s 
knowledge to bear in life-situations. Until a pupil begins to watch his 
conversation, instruction in oral English is largely wasted. 

A Spelling Reform Quarterly. Editorial in Spelling, March, 1925. The 
leading article of this new little periodical proclaims a freshly organized 
movement in charge of three societies: the Simplified Spelling Society of 
London, the Simplified Spelling Board and the Spelling Reform Associa- 
tion, both of the Lake Placid Club, New York. 
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Spelling Ability and Meaning Vocabulary as Indications of Other Abili- 
ties. John A. Lester. The Journal of Educational Psychology, March 
1925. Putting aside the practically negligible correlations established by 
previous investigations between spelling ability as recorded by column 
spelling drill and other abilities indicated by grades, this study with sixty 
to seventy boys of about seventeen years attempted to find “‘actual” spell- 
ing ability, or ability to spell correctly in spontaneous composition, and 
to correlate this ability, and later the reading vocabulary, with other abili- 
ties. The outcome of these investigations was a positive correlation be- 
tween each of these abilities and other abilities grouped under ‘‘school 
standing,” the mean in one case being .6161, and in the other .3810. 

The Place of English in Foreign Language Work. A. A. Shapiro. Edu- 
cation, March 1925. Though the plea is for correlation between English 
and other modern-language instruction, the development is a specific de- 
scription of the vicious circle in which poor English cripples instruction 
in Spanish and misconception of Spanish reacts upon English. 

A College Course on Teaching Secondary-School English. Geraldine 
P. Dilla. Peabody Journal of Education, March 1925. The “exact sylla- 
bus” of the author’s course, devised to give prospective teachers of Eng- 
lish an insight into material and methods of secondary-school English, 
with marginal notation of the number of class periods devoted to each 
topic, is an illuminating and unusual feature of this article. 

The American College in Recent Fiction. William Harmon Norton. 
School and Society, Saturday, March 21, 1925. The almost unanimously 
derisive or derogatory descriptions of college life in current literature 
should be studied attentively in connection with the enormous endow- 
ments of colleges by their alumni. 

English and the Ph.D. Harry Baker. Educational Review, March, 
1925. Only a minority of Ph. D’s in literature have the literary tempera- 
ment; the rest are grammarians, linguists, scientists. But teaching is pri- 
marily not a scholarly problem, but a human problem. “‘Argal!” as the 
clown says. Of course some Ph. D.’s impress themselves upon their stu- 
dents. 

Teaching English. Dean William R. Inge. Journal of the National 
Education Association, March, 1925. The burden of this article is that 
every teacher should be teaching English. Yet English is still the Cinder- 
ella of studies, in the experience of the distinguished writer. Study of the 
classics has not brought the reinforcement that might have been expected. 
Reading aloud should be cultivated in schools. 

Spelling—The Recurring Problem. Thelma O. Weissenborn. The Eng- 
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lish Leaflet, March, 1925. Directness, brevity, and repetition are the key- 
words for spelling instruction in the high school, which must be vigorously 
pushed. Co-operation among all departments is essential, with selection 
of words typical of each subject. Attention to new words as they enter 
the student’s vocabulary and “high precision” in the writing of those 
already in the range of work. Much attention is urged to forms of posses- 
sives and word-compounding. A number of typographical errors unfor- 
tunately mar the article. 

The Aims in the Teaching of English Literature. Albert Stanburrough 
Cook. The Sewanee Review, January—March, 1925. The main function 
of literature is the communication of life. The only test of efficacy in 
teaching it is the effect actually produced on the pupil in the way of 
speech and writing. The very handwriting of the student who has learned 
to feel nobly and think nobly will show a changed quality. The teaching of 
literature must be coupled with constant practice in expression, both oral 
and written. 

Poe as a critic. George E. DeMille. The American Mercury, April 
1925. That Lowell was a critic who could do almost everything but think, 
and Poe a critic who could do little else, is the most startling pronounce- 
ment of this article, which proceeds to show Poe’s critical achievements 
under two captions: his evaluations of individual authors, and his analy- 
ses of general literary characteristics. In the first field he was grossly fal- 
lible, in the second well-nigh unsurpassed. 

Amy Lowell and the Art of Poetry. By Archibald MacLeish. The North 
American Review, March 1925. Miss Lowell is a pre-eminent artist—a 
great poet, a great personality, one of the great aristocrats of literature, 
but a pre-eminent artist. Her progress may be traced from her first book, 
A Dome of Many Colored Glass, through her best, Legends, to the present 
moment when, perfection of technique having been reached, the books 
announced to come must, if they move, move in a different direction. 

The Influence of the Nursery on the Stage. M.Willson Disher. The Fort- 
nightly Review, January, 1925. The craze for fairy tales characterizing 
the eighteenth century in Europe began in Italy, though in England and 
France it is attributed to the vogue of Perrault’s Contes de ma Mere Oye 
in Paris, in 1697. The successive steps by which this material laid hold of 
the English imagination may be named as (1) the early plays of St. 
George, (2) Elizabethan dramatizations of the Faustus and Fortunatus 
legends, (3) country ballads and chapbooks, the puppet show, and the 
features of country fairs, (4) pantomimes, melodramas, extravaganzas, 
operas. Today Chi Chin Chow is proof of its survival, while the success of 
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Dear Brutus and of Mary Rose point to the vitality of motives closely akin 
to that of the fairy tale. 

Mark Twain and Bernard Shaw. Carl Van Doren. The Century Mag- 
azine, March, 1925. Two men of genius too considerable in range not 
sometimes to overlap, essential as are their differences. Shaw’s greater 
attachment to pure ideas is offset by Mark Twain’s greater interest in 
character as a whole. Their essential unlikeness is seen with peculiar 
distinctness at the junction point afforded by the study of Joan of Arc 
made by each. 

The Creative Spirit and the American Public. Rollo Walter Brown. 
Harper’s Magazine, March, 1925. A plea for the sociological conditions in 
which creative-mindedness may thrive and a painful picture of present 
conditions. The essential point in a shift of attitude on the part of the 
public toward creative gift is a shift in educational procedure, a change in 
our method of criticism. There can be no creation without an enveloping 
atmosphere of comprehension. 

The Epic Note. Struthers Burt. Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1925. 
The novel of today is the novel of ideas; as Wells says, its hero is an idea, 
not a man. The drama could represent the Elizabethan age, but is inade- 
quate to express the complexities and confusions of this. The old epic, 
called objective, in reality is but life from the inside out, for primitive man 
was obliged for very existence to be intensely aware of himself. He saw 
himself and his fellows on a background of fate, of facts over which he had 
no control. The modern novelist looks upon life consciously as these 
earlier men did instinctively. And consequently he is writing, though he 
knows it not, epics. 

USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Executive Committee of the Secondary School Entrance Ex- 
aminations has issued a booklet defining the requirements of 1925. For 
information apply to H. M. Fessenden, West Newton, Massachussetts.— 
The Public Library of Syracuse, New York, is distributing at a cost 
of 15 cents each the Books of Good Reading put out by the High School 
Reading Committee of Syracuse. Book I is for first and second years, 
Book II for third and fourth. The Gold Star List is 20 cents.—A small 
pamphlet on Use and Teaching of Classics, by N. O. Wilhelm, contains 
some vital ideas. Published by D. H. Knowlton & Co., Farmington, 
Maine. Price, 25 cents.—The Magic of Communication is an extremely 
simple account of the operation of the telephone, by the well-known writer, 
John Mills, to be obtained by application to the Information Department, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New York 
City. 
















































REVIEWS 


PROMISING RE-BEGINNINGS IN GRAMMAR 


Two recent studies' of the amount and place of English grammar de- 
serve attention, as showing that we are beginning to get beyond the ques- 
tionnaire method and the method of free inference from a few observed 
facts to what promises to give genuine scientific basis for our conclusions. 
Such “studies of errors” as we have so far had are fully reviewed in the 
third Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence, 1924, in the chapter 
on “Language and Grammar.”’ But these do no more than touch the prob- 
lem, and branch off immediately into unbased conclusions as to gram- 
matical topics supposedly required by the findings. The two studies here 
reviewed, carried out quite independently, both go back of the errors to 
the fundamental structure of sentences. That of Dr. Osburn is concerned 
entirely with the themes of grade-school children—some of those reviewed 
for their vocabulary in a previous study.? That of Stormzand and O’Shea 
is based on 10,000 sentences, chiefly of adult writing. Only 1,000 of these 
sentences are from grade-school compositions and 1,000 from high-school 
compositions, and if we may judge from the slight clue given (page 109) 
the topics assigned were of the most conventional sort. 

It is interesting to note and compare in these studies the average 
length of sentences for adults and for children, the proportion of com- 
pound and complex sentences, and the frequency of various types of 
clauses, connectives, and parts of speech. Dr. Osburn’s study goes more 
into detail as to individual prepositions occurring, and into attempts to 
classify adjectives and adverbs. 

When we get beyond actual data discovered and enter the field of 
conclusions and inferences, we are again on very doubtful ground. Both 

* What and When in Grammar in Terms of Usage, by W. J. Osburn, Director of Ed- 
ucational Measurements, issued in mimeographed form (gratis) by the State Depart- 


ment of Public Instruction at Madison, Wisconsin, December 1924, and How Much 
English Grammar? by Stormzand and O’Shea, published by Warwick & York, 1924. 

2 English Vocabulary Work Among Immigrant Children, by W. J. Osburn, R. E, 
Balliette, Margaret Best, Margaret Schmidt, Adelaide Hemes, Elsie Stone, and Eliza- 
beth McCormick; issued by the State Department of Public Instruction at Madison, 


Wisconsin, in October, 1924. 
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authors get only a very little distance away from the conventional as- 
sumption which lies at the basis of Dr. Charters’ and all previous studies, 
that the chief purpose of grammar is to eradicate such specific errors as 
“have went,” and “‘it is them.” This idea was thoroughly assailed once 
and for all by Dr. Randolph a great many years ago. He made it clear 
that investigators had found only the type of error they were looking for— 
the conventional violation of propriety or correctness—and utterly failed 
to see far more serious matters, such as incoherence in sentences. His data 
from stenographic reports of lessons at the Speyer school thoroughly bore 
out his contention. It is interesting to note that his suggestion of deter- 
mining what errors to attack by multiplying their frequency by their fla- 
grancy is urged also by Stormzand and O’Shea, who propose determining 
an error quotient as a basis for planning courses. 

One illustration of how this error quotient would work out may be 
given from Stormzand and O’Shea for the case of pronouns in the predi- 
cate nominative. They discover (page 91) that pronouns in the nomina- 
tive constitute but 2.1 per cent of all uses of pronouns, and from the 
Charters-Miller study (pp. 182-83) that only from 1 to 2 per cent of the 
oral, and 1 per cent of written uses of such predicate nominatives are in 
error. In computing the “error quotient” they give .o22, which is the 
percentage of errors in this form of all uses discovered. But this figure 
should be taken in connection with two additional considerations: first, 
Dr. Randolph’s well-supported contention that in all these error studies 
only a part, and that not the most significant part, of expressional diffi- 
culties even within the sentence has been considered; and second, the 
failure so far to determine the relative grossness of this and other errors. 
We should probably find in an assessment of flagrancy or heinousness of 
error that the various forms of the predicate nominative differ consider- 
ably in rating; very probably “it is me” is not considered an error at all 
by scientific students of the language, and “‘it is him” is almost certainly 
less gross than “‘ain’t got none.” An experiment now being started by the 
Essentials Committee will, it is hoped, give us specific and useful infor- 
mation on this phase of the subject. At any rate it seems clear that we 
already know enough from the percentages in hand to differ intelligently 
when these authors state (page 91) that ‘“‘the predicate-attribute con- 
struction, though comparatively infrequent, involves a possibility of 
error that is a common pitfall; and we must consider this in teaching 
grammar.” [The italics are not in the text.] 


* E. A. Randolph, “Conventional Aversions Versus Fundamental Errors,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary, September, 1917. 
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This is an excellent illustration of the point that, useful as are the data 
of these studies, their conclusions need to be considered with a very differ- 
ent regard. The studies agree that numerous topics in grammar, when re- 
garded in terms of their social utility, may very well be omitted. But, 
they do not agree as to what these topics are. The Stormzand and O’Shea 
investigation concludes, probably correctly, that the exclamatory sen- 
tence, the classification of adverbial and of noun clauses, and the classifi- 
cation of sentences by meaning are of little utility. Dr. Osburn, on appar- 
ently too little evidence, would make the apostrophe and the genitive or 
possessive case “‘of little or doubtful value”! Each includes as essential 
forms not so regarded by the other. And each, on finding certain topics 
like participles and descriptive adjectives comparatively rare, assumes, 
in at least apparent contradiction of the basis of the study, that more of 
this should be taught because it is rare but needed! 

These researches form only a beginning of what must be done with 
great thoroughness. Professor Guiler, of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
and other workers collaborating with the National Council Committee 
on Essentials are carrying this work further and will undoubtedly find 
facts of great value to supplement and correct the tentative data here 
reached as points of check and departure. These methods, supplemented 
by very careful consideration of Mr. Randolph’s listing of really important 
types of sentence difficulty and by a thorough study of the real social sig- 
nificance of various errors, represent the only scientific and useful approach 
to this problem. That the method needs to be used with the same care 
as the method of questionnaire and opinion is equally obvious. 

STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 





BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE 
O’Malley of Shanganagh. By DONN Byrne. New York: The Century Co., 

1925. Pp. 207. $1.25. 

A strange and moving story—the story of the love of an Irish soldier and a girl al- 
ready vowed to the church before she saw him. They marry, and remorse seizes her. 
The church regains its hold, she shrinks and hardens and goes back to her cloister, leav- 
ing her ruined love. We hear the tale as we watch the old man over his lonely cups. 
As critics just now are incessantly pointing out, Mr. Byrne’s style is of quite heart- 
wringing beauty. 

Love. By “Exizasetu,” the author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” 
etc. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925. Pp. 396. 
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As painful an interpretation of the magic word as may be imagined. Two marriages 
compete for pre-eminence in distastefulness: that of the middle-aged cleric and the 
young girl; that of the young girl’s mother and a youth of twenty-six. There are also 
other “loves” in the book: a dying husband demonstrates his passion by cutting off his 
widow with the bare necessities of life to insure her freedom from the temptation to re- 
marry; a mother coddles her already over-self-indulgent son; a daughter is chilled to- 
ward a mother who has given her all. One sighs for Elizabeth and the Man of Wrath, 
for the German garden, and over and above all, for ability to forget this desolation. 


The Constant Nymph. By MARGARET KENNEDY. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Page & Co., 1925. 

Another story of genius with loose ends flying—almost more loose ends than the 
story can lift into fluttering. A musical composer surrounded by children from three 
marriages, a mistress, and friends galore from every stratum of society is the central 
figure of a Bohemian world almost unmatched in sordidness but not uninteresting. One 
of the children touches our heart strings; one of the men establishes a grip on us through 
loving her. One clear breath, and one only, comes at the end when the girl takes herself 
out of the chaos by ceasing to breathe. 


The Heavenly Ladder. By Compton MacKenzie. New York: George H. 

Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 356. $2.50. 

The third and last of the series, of which the first volume was The Altar Steps, and 
the second, The Parson’s Progress. Mark Lidderdale, a young priest of the Church 
of England, moves with apparent unconsciousness but steadily through the problems of 
English Catholicism toward the Church of Rome, where this third book leaves him. 
Character, insight, and creation are of high quality. 


One-Act Plays. By CHRISTOPHER Mortey. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. Pp. 174. 

Thursday Evening, Rehearsal, Bedroom Suite, On the Shelf, Walt, East of Eden are 
included in this volume, which is announced as a response to many requests from ama- 
teur performers. The first three, which have been the most popular, are the last word 
in realistic simplicity. In On the Shelf an author communes with the characters in his 
books. Waliis Walt Whitman in his extreme last days; in East of Eden we are in the 
company of Cain and Mrs. Cain, Adam and Eve, and the Baby. 

Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson. LLD., during the Last Twenty Years of 
his Life. By Hester Lyncu Ptozz1. Edited, with an introduction, by S. C. 
Roberts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 205. 

A reprint that makes available much delightful material toward the vivifying of 
Johnson for the present generation. 

The Wind and the Rain. A Book of Confessions. By THoMAs BuRKE. New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1924. Pp. 309. 

This autobiography of the author of “Limehouse Nights” presents vividly the 
strange, and frequently unpleasant, experiences of a Limehouse orphan. Colorful, but 
not reading for the young. 

Jonah. By ROBERT NATHAN. New York: Robert McBride and Co., 1925. Pp. 


212. $2.00. 
A romantic story of the prophet Jonah, a daughter of Prince Ahab—and, of course, 
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the whale. This is a puzzling book—poetic in style (at least in large part), satirical, 

earnest, blasphemous, humorous, platitudinous, yet not ignoble. There will be as many 

estimates of it as there are readers. 

The Rector of Wyck. By May Stnctarr. New York: Macmillan & Company, 

1925. Pp. 258. 

Perhaps the fullest appreciation of this story will come through regarding it as 
companion piece to that gruelling little study, The Cure of Souls. Each is short—rather 
a novelette than a novel; each final in sureness of touch, insight, finish. But this parson 
is made of light. In it his wife, his son, his daughter stand revealed not quite as what 
they seem but as what they truly are. 

Meek Americans. By JosEPH WARREN BEACH. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1925. Pp. 222. $2.00. 

Humor, simplicity that is not without its sophistication, gayety that is not too gay, 
observation mark these little essays. “Tipping and the Law,” “On the Depravity of 
Europeans” transmit their flavor with their titles. A very even performance; one may 
choose a page at random and meet no disappointment. 

The Historical Novel. An essay by H. BUTTERFIELD. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1924. Pp. 113. 

A prize essay by a Fellow of Peterhouse, devoted ostensibly to the relation between 
the historical novel and history, but more truly a beautifully written disquisition on the 
place of the past in the life of the imagination. The great historical novels of the world 
—Ivanhoe, Ninety-three, The Cloister and the Hearth, for instance—are shown to fill a 
gap which history is powerless to bridge; through them we get a picture rather than a 
diagram of the life of the past. The historical novel is a “form” both of fiction and of 
history. 

Essays in the Romantic Poets. By SOLOMON FRANCIS GINGERICH. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1924. Pp. 276. $2.25. 

These poets are Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, with the emphasis on 
Wordsworth, and no account made of the omission of Keats. Perhaps in each case the 
treatment is over-insistent upon a central viewpoint “from which to interpret” each 
man’s poetry. Thus “Coleridge’s outlook on life was essentially religious”; Wordsworth 
was absorbed in “the growth of the mind;” Shelley is primarily a necessitarian; Byron 
is not so much a child in reflection—as in Goethe’s famous phrase—as a child of the 
eighteenth century. 

Pippa Passes and The Parable of the Sower. By WAITMAN BARBE. New York: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1925. Pp. 31. 

An application of the parable to the poem. Taking the theme of the poem as a 
whole to be unconscious influence, the writer parallels each of its four episodes with an 
adventure of the sower: (1) some seeds fall by the wayside, (2) some upon stony places, 
(3) some among thorns, (4) some into good ground. The significant differences among 
these adventures is carried by the prepositions: “‘by,’”’ “among,” “upon,” “into.” A 
stimulating little monograph. 

On Expression. By Joun GALSwortuy. English Association Pamphlet No. so. 
New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1925. $0.85. 
Might well be read as an exemplar of its theme: the charm of rich, vital, varied lan- 

guage “humane in refraining from torture of human wits.” 
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Homer and the Prophets. By CORNELIA STEKETEE Hutst. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1925. Pp. 89. 
The fact that Homer and Elijah were probably contemporaries fixes attention upon 
various parallels between the Bible and Homer, the object of the monograph being en- 
hancement of interest in the Greek masterpieces. 


GENERAL READING 


George Washington, Country Gentleman. By PAut LELAND HAwortu. Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1925. Pp. 336. $3.00. 

A reprint that will be valued possibly not so much for whatever of direct biography 
it contains as for the details of life on a Virginia estate at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Much land, poor land, wasteful management, and many makeshifts—such items 
as these, faithfully set down, make a realistic background for the figure of the great man 
who wrestled with them. 

A Year of Prophesying. By H. G. Wetts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. 352. $2.00. 

Fifty-five brief sketches written for various purposes during 1923-24 and now col- 
lected. The unity of the book lies in the point of view from which all these social and 
political problems are solved Stimulating, frequently provocative, never dull. 


The American Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge. By Wru1am S. 
LEARNED. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924. Pp. 8o. 
A monograph prepared by a member of the staff of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the advancement of learning. The number, character, and distribution of libraries in 
the country is shown, and the range of their work, regular and special. 


Portrait of a Publisher and The First Hundred Years of the House of Appleton, 
1825-1925. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 96. 
A memorial monograph published on the one-hundredth anniversary of the found- 
ing of D. Appleton and Company, and written in the form of a journal or chronological 
record of the house’s achievements. 


American Type Design in the Twentieth Century: With Specimens of the Out- 
standing Types Produced during This Period. By Doucitas C. MCMuRTRIE. 
With an Introduction by Freperic W. Goupy. Chicago: Robert O. 
Ballou, 1924. $1.75. 

A self-descriptive title of a very interesting little book. Both author and intro- 
ducer make clear the two fields of achievement in typographic development: reproduc- 
tion of historic types and creations of new designs. In the second of these fields, Mr. 
Goudy is himself pre-eminent, and in both American craftsmanship is rapidly taking 
a place second to none. 


TEACHING 


English Evidence. Teacher-Testimony from the Summer Session, University 
of California, 1924. With an Introduction by C. H. Ward. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1925. Pp. 284. 

Here are 180 excerpts from weekly papers written by teachers on almost every 
topic pestering to the teacher of English. They are chosen for their specific quality and 
practical value. Interesting both as an experiment and as an achievement. 
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Annotated Home-Reading List of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English. 
Compiled by Esste CHAMBERLAIN and BERTHA CARTER. Urbana, Illinois: 
Professor H. G. Paul, University of Illinois. Price, ro cents. 

Only books approved by a large number of high-school pupils have been given 
place, and all the annotations were written by pupils of the Oak Park (Illinois) High 
School. Teachers and librarians assisted in suggesting books and compiling returns. 
Intended to be put into the hands of other pupils as a stimulus to read. 

Training in the Technique of Study. By WALTER S. Monroe. Assisted by Dora 
KEEN MouiMAN. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois. Pp. 66. $0.50. 
Analysis of the elements entering into effective study is an interesting feature of 

this report based on a ten weeks’ study of the work of ten students previously rated as 

unsatisfactory, and reinforced by data on their physical condition, home environment, 
previous school record, etc. Thereafter an analysis of each case with the method pur- 
sued in remedial measures. The final chapter is a carefully annotated bibliography. 

The Gold Star List, American Fiction 1821-1925. Five Hundred Titles Classi- 
fied, by Subject, with Notes. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Public Li- 
brary. $0.25. 

The eighth issue of this publication, which is accompanied by an ingenious “Map 
of Good Stories.” 

The Improvement of the Written Examination. By G. M. Rucu. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1925. Pp. 193. $1.80. 

Originating in a syllabus for use in a university course in objective examination 
methods, the book attempts to set up criteria of excellence in examinations and to com- 
pare the several types in present use. 

The Literature of Letters. Selected and interpreted by Joun B. Oppycke. Chi- 
cago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1925. Pp. 504. 

Not a history of letter-writing, nor a book of rules, nor a collection of models in any 
mechanical sense. Upon certain groups of letters by famous people is based a critical 
study of content and style. 

Subject Index to Periodicals, 1921. I. Language and Literature; Part 2: Modern 
European London: The Library Association, Public Library, Buckingham 
Palace Road, London, S. W. 1. 5s net. 

About 1,650 entries obtained from the examination of 186 periodicals. The index 
is of the omnibus type. 

READINGS AND TEXTS 


An Atlas of English Literature. By CLEMENT Tyson GOODE and EDGAR FINLEY 

SHANNON. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 136. $2.25. 

Maps, name lists, and place lists for each period of literature. Scotland and Ire- 
land each receive separate treatment. Useful features in addition are (1) an extension 
of the lists to show Italy’s relation to English literature, and (2) a map of London not 
too detailed for great clearness. 

English Literature. By HELEN Hopkins CRANDELL. New York: Globe Book 

Company, 1924. Pp. 458. 

A wide-margined, presentable book with good bibliographies as background to a 


[Continued on page 434] 



















































The Riverside Literature Series 


The oldest and largest series of its kind. Over one-third of the material included 
is not to be found in any similar series, including selections from: 


JouN BurroucHs Datias Lore SHARP 

Joun Murr SARAH ORNE JEWETT 

Mary ANTIN Kate DovuGLas WIGGIN 
Bret HARrTE THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 
JouN Fiske CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER 
Horace ScuDDER Henry SyDNOR HARRISON 
WILFRED GRENFELL Jor, CHANDLER HARRIS 
Joun DRINKWATER WILi1AM DEAN HOWELLS 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


This series meets the COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
in English, both the Restrictive and Comprehensive lists. 
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BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 














Pitched right for the boys and girls of today 


WAYS TO BETTER ENGLISH 


By Thomas H. Briggs and Isabel McKinney 


“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” If we can but interest our pupils 
themselves in the business of improving their English the battle with 
ain’t and hadn’t ought and verbless sentences is already half won. Here 
lies one reason for the great success of the Briggs and McKinney books. 
They are pitched right for boys and girls who are living today. They 
reach young people and convince them because they use language 
young people can understand and arguments that seem to them sensible. 
This appeal added to the effective organization makes the teacher’s 
task easy. 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY |New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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compact chronicle of authors and their work, Characterization is critical rather than 


merely descriptive. 


Writing by Types—A Manual of Composition for College Students. By ALBERL 
C. Baucu, Paut C. KircHen, and MATTHEW W. Brack. New York: The 


Century Co., 1924. Pp. 226. 


The “types” are not the four traditional ones, but more specific—for example, 
feature article, editorial, interview, informal argument, after-dinner speech, business 
letter, parody. The Idea is by coming closer to the student’s actual needs to arouse their 
enthusiasm and at the same time to give practical, applicable advice. There is no ex- 
pectation of developing finished technique in any one of these forms—only moderate 
command of English for general uses. An interesting experiment in a new direction. 
Student’s Handbook—Term Plan in English. Seventh Year: First Term. By 

STELLA STEWART CENTER. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1924. Pp. 64. 

A book of “contracts” for seventh-grade children, organized week by week under 
the heads of literature, written composition, speech, grammar, punctuation, spelling. 
A line across the page separates material that must be used by everybody from that 
which everybody is encouraged to attempt. Class checking-up is indicated, but its 
method not revealed. An interesting variant of the Dalton plan. 

Parliamentary Law for Young People. AttcE Louise Marsu, Detroit, Michigan: 

The Auditorium Press. Pp. 32. 10 cents. 

Another of the little “Auditorium Series,” of which the other numbers are school 
plays. Intended for use in intermediate schools. 
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English Grammar 


(at press) 


George O. Curme, Litt.D. 
Northwestern University 


ix+429 pages. Price $2.00 


MASTERLY pres- 

entation of station- 
ary and developing Eng- 
lish. Comprehensive 
and practical. 





Johnson Publishing Company 
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HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education 
July 6—August 15, 1925 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, to be given 
by Charles Swain Thomas, Lecturer on the Teaching of 
English; Harvard University. Mr. Thomas is the au- 
thor of The Teaching of English in the Secondary School, 
and is widely known for his work as a teacher and super- 
visor in Indianapolis, Newton, and Cleveland. 


In connection with these courses Miss A. Frances 
Brennan and Miss Sally F. Dawes will conduct demon- 
stration classes in junior and senior high school English. 


Other courses for superintendents, principals, sec- 
ondary-school teachers, and elementary-school teach- 
ers, teachers of French, mathematics, Americanization 
workers, vocational counselors, special-class teachers. 
Courses in educational psychology, educational meas- 
urement, vocational education, the junior high school. 


Summer School courses in Education may be 
counted by qualified students toward the degree of 
Master of Education. 


For information address 


THE HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
1A University Hall | Cambridge, Massachusetts 




















